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he  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  part  of  the  narrative  0 
international  architecture  and  town-planning,  which 
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entered  a  new  phase  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  It 

is  the  last  of  many  ‘palaces’  built  in  Delhi  over  centuries.  It  is 

also  the  last  of  the  palatial  residences  built  by  the  British  in 
r 
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India.  The  designing  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  marked  a  crucial 
moment  in  the  balance  between  Indian  and  British  builders, 
an  issue  touching  the  question  of  style  and  substance,  as  well 
as  of  the  relation  between  western  and  indigenous  skills. 
Edwin  Lutyens  stood  away  from  the  suggestions  that  he  was 
offered,  and  delineated  a  structure  balanced  against  designed 
open  spaces,  which  has  until  now  defied  definition.  Its 
setting  in  a  symmetrical  estate  conveyed  a  sense  of  a  Garden 
City  adapted  to  the  north  Indian  climate. 


VY  : 


The  same  symmetry  and  verdure  continued  beyond,  to  the 
city  extending  from  the  Ridge  to  the  river,  with  its  own 
ecological  harmony.  The  building,  the  estate  and  the  city 
should  be  seen  as  a  whole,  an  intervention  in  the  history  of 
India’s  monuments  and  towns.  New  Delhi  was  the  first  and 


last  completely  planned  city  in  British  India. 


The  chapters  have  been  written  by  six  architects  and  two 
historians,  keeping  the  general  reader  in  mind.  It  is  part  of 
a  series  of  volumes  documenting  different  aspects  ot  the 
rich  cultural,  social  and  historical  legacy  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  as  a  national  institution. 
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PRESIDENT 


REPUBLIC  OF  INDIA 

FOREWORD 


It  is  with  a  sense  of  joy  that  I  write  this  foreword  to  a  book  on  the  architecture  of  what  Sir  Simon  Jenkins  called  ‘the 
last  greatest  building  on  earth’.  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  at  the  head  of  the  magnificent  Central  Vista  of  India’s  capital 
city,  is  a  unique  contribution  to  the  world  of  architecture.  For  our  country,  it  is  part  of  our  heritage,  an  example  of  the 
harmonious  collaboration  between  gifted  Indian  craftsmen  and  British  architects. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  reading  in  its  library,  walking  through  its  gardens  and 
presiding  over  ceremonies  of  state  in  the  Durbar  Hall.  These  last  few  years  have  given  me  the  time  to  appreciate  the 
details  of  its  design  and  wonder  at  the  micro-climate  created  by  the  planning  of  its  open  spaces  and  luxuriant  trees.  The 
play  of  water,  sandstone,  marble  and  foliage  create  endless  patterns  oi  beauty  all  year  round. 

I  did  not  want  this  wonderful  space  to  be  accessible  only  to  a  few.  I,  therefore,  took  the  decision  to  initiate  a  process 
of  creating  museums  which  tell  the  story  of  the  house  and  draw  attention  to  artefacts  collected  over  decades,  some 
presented  as  gifts  to  the  head  of  state.  The  restoration  and  refurbishment  of  an  old  building  in  the  estate  for  its  use  as 
a  public  library,  a  museum  in  the  erstwhile  stable  and  a  new  ceremonial  hall  are  part  of  a  larger  effort  to  revivify  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

I  dedicate  this  book  to  the  people  of  India,  as  one  in  a  series  of  publications  designed  to  open  up  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
and  bring  its  inner  world  closer  to  them. 

I  wish  the  book  and  series  well! 


PRANAB  MUKHERJEE 
JULY  2016 

RASHTRAPATI  BHAVAN,  NEW  DELHI 
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PREFACE 


This  book  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  publications  which  are  part  of  a  unique  multi-volume  documentation  project  on 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  an  initiative  of  the  President’s  Secretariat  that  started  in  2013.  This  documentation  is  being  done  in 
collaboration  with  the  Indira  Gandhi  National  Centre  for  the  Arts  and  Sahapedia. 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  a  magnificent  example  of  modern  architecture  representing  a  grand  confluence  of  Indian 
tradition  and  British  style  brought  to  India  by  the  former  British  Empire.  As  with  other  institutions  and  buildings  of 
that  era,  it  made  a  smooth  transition  from  being  the  home  of  the  British  viceroy  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  Indian 
Republic,  and  is  today,  the  central  feature  of  the  capital  city  of  Delhi. 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  has  been  the  subject  of  books  published  earlier,  but  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  its  various 
aspects,  least  of  all  to  recreate  the  grandeur  of  this  majestic  building,  it  was  decided  to  bring  out  a  special  volume  which 
highlights  its  architecture  and  landscape. 

This  volume  places  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in  historical  context,  as  well  as  in  its  surrounding  landscape;  it  also  highlights 
its  place  in  world  architecture  as  an  inspiration  for  stately  buildings. 

The  chapters  in  this  publication  have  been  written  by  a  team  of  architects  and  historians. The  guiding  spirit  was  Professor 
Mohammad  Shaheer,  a  distinguished  landscape  architect  who  worked  on  the  manuscript  up  to  the  penultimate  stage.  It 
was  with  a  sense  of  shock  and  great  sadness  that  we  learned  of  his  sudden  demise,  in  November  2015.  We  acknowledge 
our  debt  to  hint  with  deep  gratitude. 


OM1TA  PAUL 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

JULY  2016 

RASHTRAPATI  BHAVAN,  NEW  DELHI 
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INTRODUCTION 


Narayani  Gupta 


T 


he  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  like  the  moon.  We  only  see  one  face  of  it — its  eastern  fapade. 


Some  of  us  have  walked  or  driven  up  Raisina  Hill,  stood  at  the  filigree  gateway,  and  looked  in  at  the 
Forecourt  and  the  portico.  There  are  many  who  have  queued  up  to  see  the  Mughal  Garden  which  is  open  to 
the  public  every  February,  and  others  have  taken  advantage  of  a  recent  generous  provision  for  guided  tours  through 
the  public  areas  of  the  Bhavan.  A  very  small  number  have  attended  functions  in  the  Ashoka  Hall,  or  been  invited  to  a 
formal  meal. 


The  Bhavan  staff  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  building  and  the  gardens,  the  individual  presidents  with  as  much 
of  it  as  they  need  to  know  in  the  short  five  years  that  they  are  in  office.  Before  Independence,  the  building  housed  many 
offices  and  accommodated  many  official  guests. These  offices  have  moved  to  other  buildings. The  rooms  and  gardens  of 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  seen  as  an  architectural  monument,  are  often  photographed  independently  of  the  president. 
The  president,  in  turn  is  independent  of  it,  is  not  defined  by  the  Bhavan,  and  is  photographed  in  many  other  locales. 

‘People  don’t  realise  what  has  been  done,  how  stupendous  it  is,  and  such  a  work  of  beauty,  so  unlike  the  English.  One  would 
never  have  thought  it  of  them.  It  will  be  a  mystery  to  historians.’ 

Robert  Byron,  1930 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  excites  many  questions,  some  easily  answered,  others  more  challenging.  It  is  without  question 
an  emblem  of  power,  of  dignity,  perhaps  even  of  remoteness — as  seen  in  its  dome,  lifted  above  the  noise  and  dust  of  the 
streets  below.  There  are  other  markers — the  Jaipur  Column,  the  avenue  lined  by  miniature  lions,  the  height  created  by 
the  flight  of  steps  to  the  entrance.  Its  relation  to  other  monumental  buildings — the  Secretariat  blocks,  the  War  Memorial 
Arch  (popularly  called  ‘India  Gate’),  and  to  the  more  distant  citadels  of  Humayun  and  Shah  Jahan — make  it  a  layer  in  a 
succession  of  historic  landscapes,  as  also  part  of  the  natural  landscape  bordered  by  the  western  Ridge  and  the  Yamuna. 


Left:  The  Jaipur  Column  against  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

Previous  page:  North  Avenue 
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The  magic  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  that  it  does  not  connote  oppressive  power  but 
does  suggest  dignity.  Its  charm  has  to  do  with  the  planning  of  the  city  around  it.  The 
dome  appears  in  foreshortened  or  dreamily  distant  images  from  a  number  of  viewpoints, 
some  as  far  off  as  the  Safdarjang  flyover.  Viewed  up  close  (from  South  Avenue),  there  is, 
despite  its  size,  something  undefinably  unthreatening  about  it,  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the 
dome  of  Humayun’s  Tomb.  This  can  be  explained  by  geometry  and  proportions.  And 
when  Edwin  Lutyens  viewed  the  completed  building  from  the  War  Memorial  Arch  two 
kilometres  away,  on  a  winter  morning,  we  might  wonder  whether  he  recalled  his  own 
comment  about  the  Taj  Mahal  seen  by  moonlight: 


‘As  the  patterns  disappear  and  the  arch  forms  merge  into  a  fog  of  white  reflection,  leaving  the 
grey  turnip  of  a  dome  as  a  bubble  poised  in  space... it  is  wonderful  but  it  is  not  architecture, 
and  its  beauty  begins  where  architecture  ceases  to  be.’ 


If  you  are  one  of  those  who  read  a  book  back  to  front, you  will  notice  that  our  Bibliography 
lists  a  large  number  of  books  and  essays  on  the  Viceroys  House/the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 
The  present  book  draws  on  insights  from  these,  asks  new  questions,  and  contextualises 
the  Bhavan — in  modern  world  history,  in  architectural  evolution,  in  the  larger  landscape 
of  the  city.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  a  comprehensive  account.  Six  independent 
authors  address  different  themes: 


1 .  The  genealogy  of  the  House,  beginning  with  the  first  Government  House 
built  a  century  earlier  in  Calcutta 

2.  The  place  ofits  architect,  Edwin  Lutyens,  in  the  history  of  British  and  imperial 
architecture  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century 

3.  The  unique  design  features  that  Lutyens  built  into  the  House 

4.  The  division  of  work  between  British  architects  and  draughtsmen,  and  Indian 
craftspeople 

5.  The  layout  of  the  Estate,  reminiscent  of  English  landscapes,  and  accommodating 
the  staff  and  their  families,  making  it  more  like  a  Mughal  citadel  than  like 
earlier  Government  Houses 

6.  The  echoes  of  this  Estate  in  the  design  of  the  city  called  New  Delhi,  built  for 
the  civil  servants 

The  architectural  history  of  the  project  can  be  constructed  from  many  sources.  Lutyens 
left  behind  an  amazing  wealth  of  letters,  sketches,  drawings,  and  plans.  His  copious  letters 
have  provided  material  for  historians,  and  his  written  and  recorded  remarks  have  been 
quoted  equally  by  those  who  criticise  him  and  those  who  admire  him.* 

Government  House/Viceroy’s  House/the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  its  architect  have  been 
the  subject  of  more  discussion  and  books  than  perhaps  any  similar  project  in  the  world. 


*  Lutyens’s  turns  of  phrase 
worked  against  him.  His  often 
ill-timed  facetiousness  has  been 
misunderstood,  his  irony  and 
insights  not  appreciated.  ‘I 
must  say,  to  my  own  undoing,’ 
he  mote  ruefully,  ‘that  Indians 
understand  me  quicker  than 
Englishmen  and  object  less 
to  my  methods  of  persiflage 
by  which  I find  it  easier 
to  convey  my  ideas  ',Jane 
Ridley,  1998,  p.  81.  This  will 
become  increasingly  so  over 
time,  as  his  points  of  reference 
and  his  period  English  get 
more  distant  from  us 


Left:  The  east  front  in  the  morning  light 
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From  December  1911,  when  it  became  known  that  a  new  Government  House  would 
be  built  in  Delhi,  it  immediately  became  a  matter  of  discussion.  There  was  continuous 
debate  on  the  rationale  for  such  an  extravaganza,  its  timing,  its  dimensions,  the  choice 
of  architect,  the  style.  There  is  a  wealth  of  reports  and  maps  in  India’s  National  Archives 
on  the  building  of  the  imperial  city,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  London;  from  project  proposals,  plans,  correspondence  between  clients  and 
professionals,  to  letters  and  writings  by  the  architects. 

The  building  was  described  in  masterly  detail  by  Robert  Byron  just  before  its  inauguration 
in  1931.  After  Lutyens  passed  away  in  1944,A.S.G.  Butler  and  Christopher  Hussey  edited 
four  massive  volumes  of  his  plans  and  drawings  in  1950,  and  Hussey  wrote  a  compelling 
biography.The  next  year,  the  historian  Nikolaus  Pevsner  revised  his  own  earlier  impatient 
dismissal  of  Lutyens  and  re-examined  his  work  more  perceptively.  The  generation  after 
that,  caught  up  in  modernist  architecture,  went  through  a  spell  of  amnesia  about  Lutyens; 
there  were  some  who  subjected  his  work  to  energetic  denigration. 


In  1981,  the  golden  jubilee  year  of  the  inauguration  of  New  Delhi,  Lutyens  was 
rehabilitated  with  a  landmark  exhibition  in  New  Delhi,  and  with  a  spate  of  writings 
pouring  out  from  contemporaries,  family  members  and  research  scholars.  Robert 
Gradidge  and  Robert  Irving  wrote  extensively  on  his  work  in  India,  and  Colin  Amery 
and  others  on  his  work  in  England.  His  great-granddaughter  wrote  a  book  based  on  his 
letters,  his  daughter  yet  another.  H.Y.  Sharada  Prasad  in  1992,  and  in  the  present  century, 
Aman  Nath  and  Andreas  Volwahsen  published  books  about  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.The 
architect’s  work  is  discussed  in  many  of  the  volumes  published  on  modern  cities  and 
on  buildings  of  the  British  Empire.  The  House  has  been  photographed  in  detail  over 
the  years  by  gifted  photographers.  Because  architectural  history  is  only  a  small  part  of 
our  courses  on  architecture,  and  history  syllabi  both  at  school  and  college  concentrate 
on  political  history,  great  works  of  architecture  are  not  adequately  appraised  either  in  a 
historical  context  or  as  creative  works  of  art. 


In  textbooks,  the  period  1914  to  1931  is  remembered  not  for  the  building  of  the  capitol 
complex  of  New  Delhi,  but  for  the  spectacular  turn  that  the  nationalist  movement 
took  under  the  leadership  of  a  lawyer  from  South  Africa  called  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Gandhi.*  In  February  1931,  Lord  Irwin  formally  inaugurated  the  new  capital.  In  March, 
he  welcomed  Gandhiji  into  the  new  House.  The  significance  of  that  event  blotted  out 
the  memory  of  the  inauguration. 


*Lutycns  and 
Gandhi  were  both 
hern  in  1869. 
Gandhi  outlived 
Lutyens  by  4  years 


Left:  The  west  facade  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in  the  afternoon  light 
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GENEALOGY 


ARCHITECTURE  AS  POWER  1803-1912 


Residences-cum-oftices  had  been  built  for  the  British  governor-general/viceroy  of  India  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  stories  of  these  are  linked  with  aspects  of  the  British  Empire  in  India — the  separation  of ‘civil’ 
from  ‘military’  architecture-engineering,  the  accessibility  to  new  materials,  the  use  of  new  technologies, 
especially  that  of  railways,  and  the  use  of  architectural  icons  to  symbolise  imperial  power.  In  this  chapter, 
Professor  Amar  Farooqui,  whose  research  has  been  on  modern  Indian  economic  history  and  on  the  last 
Mughal  emperor,  has  woven  together  these  threads  of  imperial  economic  policy,  technological  change  and 
the  euphoria  generated  by  the  expansion  ol  imperial  territory,  and  shown  how  these  are  reflected  in  the 
symbolic  importance  attached  to  the  residence  of  the  governor  general/ viceroy*,  an  official  who  was,  in 
some  respects,  of  greater  consequence  than  the  British  monarch. 


*Frotu  1784,  the  highest  official  in  the  British  East  India  Company  in  India  was  called  the  governor  general .  From  1858,  when  the 
sovereignty  over  British  India  passed  to  the  Crown,  the  representative  of  the  British  sovereign  was  designated  as  viceroy  and  governor  general 


THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  MODERNITY  1870s-1920s 


The  project  of  the  new  capital  can  be  read  in  the  context  of  international  trends  in  architecture  from  the 
1890s.  The  spirit  of  the  time  is  vividly  brought  out  by  professor  and  architectural  historian  Amit  Srivastava. 
Architecture  and  town  planning  were  being  subdivided  into  separate  areas  of  expertise,  and  Europe  and  the 
USA  were  developing  major  new  styles  and  technologies  of  building,  of  infrastructure  and  urban  design. 
Architecture,  as  it  had  always  done,  reflected  ideas  from  other  sciences,  and  responded  to  new  social  and 
cultural  needs. 


View  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Shimla  [Photo  credit:  Andre  J  Fanthome] 
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CHAPTER  1 


ARCHITECTURE  AS  POWER 

i8o3  1912 

Amar  Farooqui 


The  power  of  the  British  in  India  was  initially  given  form  in  forts  built  by  the  East  India  Company  in  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
Bombay.  Once  their  control  ceased  to  be  challenged  by  other  European  companies  or  Indian  rulers,  their  officials  moved  out  of  the 
security  oj  the  forts  into  open  ground.  In  the  home  for  the  chief  British  official  in  India,  power  was  expressed  not  by  fortifications  but 
through  icons  of  majesty,  and  by  elaborate  ceremonial. 

In  March  1803  while  it  appeared  as  if  the  war  between  England  and  France  in  Europe  and  overseas  would  never  end,  Governor 
General  Wellesley  hoped  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  East  India  Company  by  inaugurating  the  monumental  Government  House  in 
Calcutta.  Six  months  later,  in  September,  Lord  Lake  defeated  the  Maratha-Mughal  army  and  marched  into  Delhi.  It  was  in  Delhi, 
over  1 00  years  later,  that  the  last  palace  of  the  viceroy  was  to  be  built. 


1 


AROUND  THE  time  thatTipu  Sultan,  nawab  of  Mysore  and  the  East  India  Company’s  most  formidable  opponent,  was 
finally  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Srirangapatnam  in  May  1799,  the  governor  general,  Richard  Wellesley,  initiated 
the  project  to  build  a  grand  residence  in  Calcutta. 

Over  a  century  later,  in  1925,  when  the  Viceroy’s  House  in  Delhi  was  nearing  completion,  Lord  Curzon  was  to  preempt 
comparisons  by  describing  the  one  in  Calcutta  as  ‘by  far  the  finest  Government  House  in  the  Empire’.1 


Construction  began  in  February  1799,  though  there  was  no  elaborate  ceremony  since  Wellesley  had  to  rush  to  Mysore 
to  confront  Tipu.  When  completed  in  1803,  Government  House  dominated  the  Calcutta  skyhne.  To  its  west  lay  the 
Hooghly  river,  to  its  south  the  vast  open  space  known  as  the  Maidan’,  beyond  which  was  the  new  Fort  William 
(Government  House  itself  stood  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  fort)  .Visible  in  all  its  majesty  from  any  direction,  without  trees 
or  screens  to  obstruct  the  view,  the  spectator  was  expected  to  be  overawed  by  the  architectural  splendour  of  the  Lat 
Sahib’s*  residence. 


*Term  for  the 
governor  general, 
and  sometimes  for 
other  high  officials; 
perhaps  a  corruption 
of ‘Lord  Sahib’ . 


Government  House,  Calcutta  (now  Raj  Bhavan,  Kolkata),  south  front.  Completed  in  1803;  architect  Charles  Wyatt 
[Photo  credit:  Andre  J.  Fanthome] 
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Above:  Kedleston  Hall,  cross-section 
showing  main  hall  and  domed  saloon 
[Source:  RIBA] 

Right:  Kedleston  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
England,  Original  Plan,  c.  1760;  architect 
James  Paine  [Source:  Peter  Leach, 
Architectural  History,  vol.  40  (1997)] 


The  building  came  up  on  the  site  of  Buckingham  House,  Wellesley’s  first  residence, 
leased  from  Muhammad  Reza  Khan  (d.  1798),  an  official  of  the  Company.  This  property, 
including  the  grounds,  was  bought  from  Reza  Khan’s  son,  Nawab  Dilawarjang  (vakil  of 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  in  Calcutta).2  Dilawar  Jang’s  name  appears  in  the  list  of  invitees 
m  a  report  of  the  ‘splendid  fete’  at  the  newly  completed  Government  House3  on  27 
March  1803. 

Government  House  was  designed  by  Charles  Wyatt  of  the  ‘Wyatt  dynasty’  of  British 
architects  .Wyatt  was  a  military  engineer  (Bengal  Engineers)  and  rose  to  be  superintendent 
of  public  works.  Military  engineers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
expected  to  have  skills  ranging  from  civil  engineering  to  architectural  design.  Charles 
Wyatt  seems  to  have  imbibed  architectural  knowledge  from  his  family,  whose  reputation 
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Above:  Kedleston  Hall,  after  completion  c.  1765, 
architect  Robert  Adam 

Left:  Banqueting  Hall,  Madras,  original  building 
designed  by  John  Goldingham,  1802  [Source:  Victoria 
Memorial  Kolkata] 


would  have  been  an  important  additional  qualification  when  he  was  selected  to  design 
Government  House. 

His  design  was  inspired  by  a  well-known  country  house,  Kedleston  Hall,  in  northern 
England,  built  in  1759  by  the  Curzon  family,  who  had  owned  the  property  since  the 
13th  century. 

Kedleston  Hall  bears  the  stamp  of  two  well-known  architects — -James  Paine  and  Robert 
Adam.  Paine  had  prepared  a  design,  but  was  replaced  by  Adam.  In  the  process  many  of 
the  elements  of  Paine’s  design  were  either  modified  or  discarded.  Sometime  after  the 
building  was  completed,  Paine  published  his  original  design,  Plans,  Elevations  and  Sections 
of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen’s  Houses  (vol.  2, 1783).  It  was  this  design  that  Wyatt  used  while 


Above:  ‘Temple  of  Fame’  Barrackpore  (memorial 
to  British  soldiers  killed  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  fighting  the  French  in  the  Indian  Ocean), 

1 8 1 3 .  Architect  George  Blane  [Photo  credit: Andri 
J.  Fanthome] 

Right:  Hyderabad  Residency  (c.  1803).  Front 
entrance.  Architect  Samuel  Russell  [Source:  Hugh 
A.  Ray  tier] 
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working  out  his  own  scheme  for  Government  House.  Paine’s  unused  design  for  a  domed 
circular  structure  tor  the  south  front  ot  Kedleston  Hall  might  have  inspired  Wyatt  when 
designing  the  Calcutta  building. 

There  were  other  engineers  in  the  East  India  Company  who  were  eager  to  develop  an 
‘imperial’  style  that  would  resonate  with  Wellesley’s  military  successes  and  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  Company’s  territories. 

Goldingham,  engineer  and  astronomer  to  the  Company,  built  a  Banqueting  Hall  (1802) 
for  the  governor  of  Madras  on  the  design  of  a  Greek  temple  and  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Parthenon.  The  pediments  were  embellished  with  plaques  symbolising  the  victories 
at  Plassey  and  Srirangapatnam.  A  distinctive  feature  was  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  main  hall. 

The  emphasis  on  a  neo-classical  style  could  lead  in  the  direction  of  austere  rather  than 
ostentatious  structures,  an  extreme  example  of  which  was  the  ‘Temple  of  Fame’  built  at 
Barrackpore  alter  1807  within  the  complex  that  Wellesley  had  planned  as  his  country 
retreat — again  on  a  grand  scale. 

Its  architect,  George  Rodney  Blane,  was  a  military  engineer  in  his  mid-twenties  when 
the  building  was  commissioned.  The  ‘temple’  was  a  memorial  to  British  officers  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  the  campaigns  against  the  French  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  What  is  striking 
about  the  building  is  its  utter  simplicity,  and  its  rigid  adherence  to  the  form  of  an  ancient 
Greek  temple. 

The  Hyderabad  Residency  (c.  1803)  had  a  resemblance  to  Government  House,  Calcutta. 
The  style  was  Palladian,  then  in  fashion  in  Britain.  The  architect,  Samuel  Russell,  of 
the  Madras  Engineers,  emphasised  the  power  of  the  Company’s  representative.  Some 
of  the  decorative  features  are  similar  to  ones  in  Government  House.  Finishing  touches 
were  being  given  to  both  buildings  simultaneously,  so  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  who 
borrowed  from  whom.  The  preferences  of  the  officials  who  commissioned  the  projects 
would  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  design. The  Resident  at  Hyderabad, James 
Kirkpatrick,  enjoyed  planning  the  Residency  in  meticulous  detail. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  main  staircase  placed  in  a  circular  well 
and  dividing  symmetrically  after  the  first  flight  of  steps.  The  cylindrical  arrangement 
created  a  dramatic  effect.  The  design  of  the  staircase  reflected  the  tendency  of  architects 
working  in  India  to  incorporate  elements  from  contemporary  aristocratic  buildings  in 
Britain  to  underline  an  ‘imperial’  style,  often  with  experimentation  and  improvisation. 
In  this  case,  Russell  and  Kirkpatrick  were  trying  to  reproduce  the  spectacular  staircase 
designed  (c.  1776)  by  Robert  Adam  for  Home  House  in  London,  built  by  Adam’s  rival, 
James  Wyatt  (Charles  Wyatt’s  uncle).  In  redesigning  the  building  Adam  was  constrained  by 
the  manner  in  which  Wyatt  had  already  organised  the  structure.  Adam  found  a  solution 


Above:  Home  House  (Portman  Square,  London),  staircase.  Designed  by  Robert  Adam,  c.  ill  6  [Source:  RIBA] 
Right:  Hyderabad  Residency,  staircase,  designed  by  Russell,  based  upon  design  for  staircase  at  Home  House,  London 
I Photo  credit:  Andre  J  Fanthome] 
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by  designing  a  staircase  that  made  the  interior  look  nothing  short  of  stunning.  Not 
surprisingly,  a  grand  staircase  was  seen  as  wonderfully  appropriate  for  imperial  buildings. 


There  were  variations.  The  overall  effect  of  Government  House  is  therefore  quite 
different  from  that  of  Kedleston  Hall. 


The  plan  itself  was  modified.  The  southern  wings  and  corresponding  corridors  were  not 
constructed  at  Kedleston.  The  entire  floor  plan  of  Government  House,  including  the  wings, 
is  a  square,  each  side  350  feet;  that  of  Kedleston  is  rectangular  (350  ft  x  240  ft).4  The  ground 
plan  of  the  Viceroys  House  in  New  Delhi  was  to  have  points  of  close  resemblance  with 
Government  House,  Calcutta. 


Another  major  difference  is  that  the  material  used  for  Kedleston  Hall  is  Derbyshire 
sandstone,  buff  and  pale-pink  in  colour.  For  Government  House,  Calcutta,  local  burnt- 
clay  bricks  were  used,  plastered  with  a  sand-lime  blend,  and  then  whitewashed. 


The  main  entrance,  on  the  northern  side,  has  a  flight  of  steps  which  imparts  stateliness 
to  the  entrance,  appropriate  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Wide  at  the  bottom,  gradually 
narrowing  towards  the  top,  the  stairs  spread  out  like  the  feathers  of  a  peacock.  The 
staircase  leads  to  a  portico  with  tall  columns  and  a  pediment.  Of  the  Ionic  columns,  the 
six  frontal  ones  make  this  portico  a  hexastyle.* 


*  With  six  frontal 
columns  in  the 
portico,  based  upon 
a  design  used  in 
Greek  temples. 


The  space  underneath  the  staircase  served  as  a  porch  which  led  to  the  ground  floor. 
This  constituted  another  entrance.  Guests  arriving  for  receptions  would  alight  from  their 
carriages  at  the  porch  and  be  ushered  into  the  North  Hall  on  the  ground  floor,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  adjacent  larger  hall.  Here  they  could  deposit  their  hats  and  umbrellas.5  A 
staircase  at  the  southern  end  would  be  used  to  ascend  to  the  first  or  second  floor. 


The  central  block  of  Government  House  was  unusual  in  that  it  had  no  living  quarters. 
Approaching  from  the  staircase  onto  the  first  floor,  one  enters  a  transverse  hall,  the 
Breakfast  Room.  This  leads  to  a  Marble  Hall,  paved  with  grey  marble  with  rows  of 
pillars  on  either  side,  which  was  used  as  a  dining  room  when  there  were  many  guests. 
It  was  decorated  with  marble  busts  of  the  12  Caesars  of  Rome,  from  Julius  Caesar  (d.  44 
bce)  and  Augustus  to  Domitian  (d.  96  ce),6  as  was  popular  in  18th-century  aristocratic 
residences  in  England.  Kedleston  Hall  had  a  set  of  marble  Caesars,  a  detail  that  Wellesley 
imitated.  But  in  the  context  of  India  these  busts  acquired  a  new  meaning — Wellesley  was 
making  a  statement  about  his  own  place  in  history! 


Government  House,  Calcutta,  marble  busts  of  Caesars,  originally  in  the 
Marble  Hall,  The  busts  of  the  12  Caesars  were  supplied  by  the  studio  of 
Marica  Schiaff  ni,  Italy  [Photo  credit:  Andre  J  Fanthome] 
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Right  above  the  Marble  Hall,  on  the  second  floor,  was  a  magnificent  Ballroom,  where 
the  pillars  of  the  Marble  Hall  are  repeated.  South  of  the  Marble  Hall  is  another  transverse 
hall,  the  Throne  Room. 

Wellesley  distributed  prizes  to  students  of  Fort  William  College  in  this  room;  later  it 
served  as  a  drawing  room  and  mini-dining  room;  Mayo’s  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Throne 
Room  for  two  days  in  1872,  when  it  was  brought  to  Calcutta  following  his  assassination  in 
the  Andamans. The  room’s  name  is  a  puzzle.  A  low  seat  that  was  in  the  room  was  believed 
to  beTipus  masnad  (throne),  and  the  association  ot  Wellesleys  name  with  the  plunder  of 
Tipu’s  palace  may  explain  the  name.  Curzon  made  significant  changes  in  the  room — a 
silver  state  chair,  functioning  as  a  throne,  was  placed  under  a  canopy.  It  was  positioned 
such  that  it  faced  the  Marble  Hall  and  was  visible  from  the  main  entrance.  A  formal 
durbar  arrangement  required  princes  and  other  state  guests  to  walk  along  a  processional 
path  the  length  of  the  hall  to  pay  homage  to  the  viceroy,  representative  of  the  British 
monarch.  Curzon  sat  on  a  throne  when  receiving  rulers  of  princely  states.  In  his  book, 
British  Government  in  India,  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  legend  ofTipus’s  throne,  and  his  own 
renovation  of  this  space,  anticipating  its  dramatic  potential  for  asserting  power.7 

The  corridors  linking  the  four  wings,  as  well  as  the  wings  or  pavilions  themselves,  have 
two  floors  above  the  plinth,  rising  to  the  height  of  the  central  block.  This  is  the  one 
other  major  difference  between  Kedleston  Hall  and  Government  House.  At  Kedleston 
the  curved  or  quadrant  corridors  and  the  wings  (only  two  were  actually  built)  are 


Government  House,  Calcutta, 
south  face.  The  present  dome  dates 
back  to  c.  1853.  It  is  made  of 
curved  iron  sheets  and  iron  beams, 
reinforced  with  iron  plates.  The 
flagstaff  was  added  later  [Photo 
credit:  Andre  J.  Fanthome] 
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two-storeyed  while  the  central  block  has  three  storeys.  Of  the  four  wings  in  Calcutta, 
the  north-eastern  is  historically  significant  because  it  was  the  location  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  where  the  governor  general’s  all-powerful  Executive  Council  met. 

Wyatt  was  at  his  most  creative  in  the  treatment  of  the  southern  aspect.  He  adapted 
the  unexecuted  Paine  design  for  the  southern  portion  of  Kedleston  Hall  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  local  climate  while  at  the  same  time  not  losing  sight  of  the  need  to 
emphasise  the  governor  general’s  omnipotence. To  begin  with,  the  two  wings  (south-east 
and  south-west)  have  larger  dimensions  than  the  corresponding  northern  wings.  This  is 
due  to  the  addition  of  deep  verandahs  on  the  southern  front  of  each  of  the  wings.  The 
verandahs  are  colonnaded  on  their  southern  side  (six  columns  each). The  central  portion 
of  the  main  block  consists  of  a  colonnaded  semi-circular  portico,  the  columns  again 
rising  from  the  plinth  to  the  top  of  the  building.  The  portico  is  topped  by  a  dome.  The 
array  of  columns  lends  majesty.  The  view  must  have  been  even  more  impressive  when 
there  was  no  structure  between  Government  House  and  Fort  William,  and  the  spacious 
verandahs  and  portico  drew  in  the  cool  southern  breeze. 

The  portico,  again,  was  a  reinvention  of  a  key  element  from  the  Paine  design.  In  this,  a 
half-projecting  assembly  room  was  placed  south  of  the  main  hall,  based  on  the  villa  of 
Pliny  the  Younger  at  Laurentum  (Lauretinum)  near  Rome.  Robert  Castell  in  his  Villas  of 
the  Ancients  (1728)  had  published  a  plan  of  the  villa  based  upon  Pliny’s  description.8  Of 
course,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  whether  Wellesley  (or  for  that  matter  even  Wyatt)  was  aware 
of  these  sources  of  inspiration. 

Wyatt  retained  the  form  but  produced  a  very  different  kind  of  structure.The  dome  is  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  structure;  it  merely  sits  on  the  flat  roof.This  dome  has  had  a  rather 
chequered  history.  It  was  initially  made  of  wood  and  was  not  aesthetically  appealing.  In 
the  early  1820s,  it  was  replaced  by  another,  supposedly  making  an  improvement.  This 
was  surmounted  by  a  female  figure  with  a  spear  and  a  shield,  possibly  a  representation 
of  Britannia.  The  dome  and  the  figure  were  twice  damaged  by  lightning.  In  1852  it  was 
dismantled,  and  for  a  year  Government  House  was  without  a  dome.  The  present  one  is 
fashioned  from  curved  iron  sheets  and  iron  beams,  reinforced  with  iron  plates.9  In  later 
years  a  flagpole  was  fixed  on  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  interior  of  Government  House  was  influenced  by 
contemporary  colonial  houses  in  Calcutta.  Space  was  configured  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  social  requirements  of  the  colonial  elite.  This  feature  marks  a  fundamental  departure 
from  Kedleston  and  other  aristocratic  residences  in  England.  It  was  difficult  to  ensure 
European  notions  of  privacy  when  servants  were  constantly  present,  moving  to-and-fro 
or  lingering  in  the  background.  This  was  all  the  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  governor 
general’s  household,  almost  the  size  of  a  royal  one.  To  make  rooms  and  halls  accessible 
from  several  points,  passages  were  designed  to  facilitate  movement  of  servants.  There  are 
hardly  any  closed-off  spaces  in  Government  House,  something  that  the  spouses  of  some 
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Government  House,  Calcutta. 
Arched  gateway  surmounted 
by  a  lion  [Photo  credit: Andre J. 
Fanthome] 


governors  general  found  disconcerting.  Incidentally  no  space  was  allocated  for  servants 
to  stay  in;  they  had  to  live  outside  the  complex.10 

Government  House  was  set  in  a  compound  with  20  acres  of  open  space  .Till  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  there  were  no  trees  or  hedges  in  this  expanse;  it  was  covered  with  the 
distinctive  sparkling  white  gravel  of  Bayswater  (England),  from  where  huge  quantities 
had  to  be  regularly  shipped  out  to  Calcutta. 


The  architecture  carries  many  symbolic  references,  with  complicated  histories  going  back 
in  time.  The  boundaries  were  marked  by  an  iron  fence  and  four  monumental  gateways, 
two  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  east,  modelled  on  Roman  triumphal  arches,  with 
decorative  lions  on  top  facing  the  main  building.  Each  lion  holds  a  globe  in  one  of  its 
front  paws  (in  the  direction  facing  the  street). The  lion,  as  is  well  known,  has  traditionally 
been  a  symbol  of  power  and  royal  authority.  Here  again  the  Kedleston  connection  is 
relevant.  In  the  park  of  Kedleston  Hall  is  a  figure  of  a  lion  (its  front  right  paw  rests 
on  a  globe),  made  by  the  distinguished  sculptor  Joseph  Wilton,  mounted  on  a  pedestal 
designed  by  Charles  Wyatt’s  uncle,  Samuel  Wyatt.  Wilton’s  lion  was  derived  from  the 
‘Medici  lions’  that  adorned  the  16th-century  Villa  Medici  in  Rome.  One  of  the  Medici 
lions  itself  was  a  reworked  version  of  a  2nd-century  CE  relief,  a  surviving  relic  from 
ancient  Rome. 
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Above:  The  ‘Medici  lions’,  one  of  the  2nd  century,  the  other  from  the  16th  century,  were 
placed  at  the  Villa  Medici,  Rome,  and  since  1789  have  been  displayed  at  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi, 

Florence.  These  were  the  inspiration  for  the  ornamen  tal  lions  placed  atop  the  arched  gateways 
of  Government  House,  Calcutta.  Right:  Kedleston  Hall,  sculpture  of  lion  located  in  the  laums, 
inspired  by  the  Medici  lions’.  Sculptor,  Joseph  Wilton 

The  idea  of  placing  these  lions  atop  the  gateways  might  have  come  from  the 
design  for  a  gateway  at  Syon  House  in  London.  Robert  Adam  designed  that 
gateway,  surmounted  with  a  lion  (minus  the  globe). 

The  first  set  of  lions  installed  at  Government  House,  carved  out  of  wood,  was 
produced  by  a  local  artist, Wollaston. 11  A  few  years  later  these  were  replaced 
with  brick  and  plaster  figures.  The  four  gateways  are  flanked  by  colonnades, 
at  a  lower  height,  embellished  with  sphinxes,  looking  away  from  the  central 
arch. The  Hyderabad  Residency  had  an  almost  identical  gateway,  a  triumphal 
arch  facing  the  Musi  river,  flanked  by  sphinxes;  the  lion  is  absent.12  In  Madras, 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  Banqueting  Hall  too  was  originally  decorated  with 
sphinxes.  In  other  words,  the  sphinx  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  motif  from  around 
1800.  This  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  Napoleon’s  famous  expedition  to  Egypt 
(1798). The  sphinx,  associated  with  the  might  of  the  pharaohs,  connoted  absolute  power. 
Taken  separately,  the  symbols  might  not  have  made  sense  to  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  in 
its  overall  effect,  Government  House*  was  a  proclamation  of  the  immense  power  of  the 
governor  general. 


*  Government  House 
today  is  the  residence 
and  office  of  the  governor 
of  West  Bengal. 
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‘The  Emperor  of  China  and  I  govern  half  the  human  race  and  yet  we  find  tune  for  breakfast!’ 

THIS  POMPOUS  remark  is  attributed  to  Lord  Amherst  (governor  general,  1823-28) 
on  his  first  visit  to  Simla  in  1827. 13  According  to  Lady  Amherst,  it  was  her  husband  who 
‘set  the  fashion’  of  shifting  the  government  apparatus  to  Simla  every  summer. 14 

When  Government  House,  Calcutta,  was  constructed,  the  Company’s  rule  was  being 
consolidated  in  various  parts  of  India.  But  after  1858,  the  Company  was  replaced  by  the 
government  of  the  British  sovereign,  ruling  through  its  deputy,  the  viceroy.  It  was  the 
British  Crown  that  launched  the  project  for  a  grand  edifice  at  the  summer  capital  in  the 
1880s.  Called  Viceregal  Lodge,  an  instance  of  British  understatement,  it  served  as  the 
viceroy’s  establishment  during  its  annual  migration.  Simla  was  no  mere  summer  retreat. 
It  was  the  twin  of  Calcutta  as  capital  of  the  empire. 

A  series  of  buildings  had  been  used  to  house  governors  general  on  their  visits  to  Simla — 
Auckland  House  in  the  1840s  and  Peterhoff  from  the  1860s.  Peterhoff  was  rented 
from  the  raja  of  Sirmaur,  a  small  state  in  the  hills  of  Himachal  Pradesh.  The  choice  of 
appropriate  accommodation  in  Simla  was  rather  limited  in  the  1860s.  Moreover  the  hill 
station  had  not  yet  been  officially  designated  the  summer  capital,  and  no  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  permanent  dwelling  for  the  governor  general  and  his  establishment. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Simla  stood  an  impressive  building  named  Rothney  Castle,  located 
on  the  steep  Jakhoo  Hill.  It  was  the  property  of  the  civil  servant  Allan  Octavian  Hume, 
associated  with  the  founding  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  An  ornithologist  and 
natural  history  enthusiast,  Hume  made  a  huge  investment  in  the  late  1860s  to  develop 
the  property,  especially  the  spacious  gardens.  He  was  hoping  that  the  government  might 
buy  Rothney  Castle  for  the  official  residence  of  the  governor  general.15  The  deal  did 
not  come  off,  perhaps  because  of  its  inconvenient  location.  Peterhoff  continued  as  the 
governor  general’s  residence. 

Peterhoff  was  a  poor  cousin  of  its  namesake  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  small  and  cramped,  and 
by  the  1870s  the  viceroy  was  unquestionably  too  big  for  it.  Lytton  (governor  general,  1876— 
80)  was  an  energetic  advocate  of  the  imperial  idea,  and  it  was  in  character  that  he  initiated 
the  project  for  a  Viceregal  House  in  1877,  the  year  he  organised  the  first  Delhi  Durbar. 
He  selected  the  site,  Observatory  Hill  (at  the  western  end  of  Simla,  close  to  Peterhoff).  For 
Lytton,  this  location  was  ideal  because  of  its  height  and  its  distance  from  the  town. 

Henry  Hardy  Cole  was  commissioned  by  Lytton  to  prepare  the  initial  design.  Cole’s 
father  was  Henry  Cole,  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in 
London,  and  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  predecessor  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  In  the  early  1870s  he  made  a  proposal  for  a  National  Training  School 
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for  Music  in  Kensington.  Cole  Jr.,  who  was  in  England  at  that  time,  was  asked  to  help, 
and  he  produced  a  rather  unconventional  ‘neo-Jacobean’  design.16 

Cole’s  design  forViceregal  Lodge  was  displayed  at  the  opening  of  a  Fine  Arts  Exhibition 
in  Simla  in  1878,  and  Lytton  made  a  reference  to  ‘the  excellent  etching’  of  the  proposed 
habitation  ‘by  my  friend  Captain  Cole’.17  Cole’s  partiality  for  ‘the  old  English  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century’,  especially  the  use  of  large  windows18  can  be  seen  in  details  of  his 
design  tor  the  Lodge.  It  resembled  a  medieval  castle,  and  its  style  was  inspired  partly  by 
Elizabethan  Renaissance  architecture.  It  incorporates  features  of  what  John  Betjeman 
in  1933  was  to  label  the  ‘Jacobethan’  style:  tall  chimneys,  gables,  towers,  prominent 
rectangular  windows,  and  distinctive  Tudor  arches.  Cole  preferred  this  style  to  the  neo- 
Gothic  then  in  favour  in  Britain. 

But  the  project  was  put  on  hold.  Lytton’s  successor,  Ripon  (1880— 84),  did  not  show  much 
interest  in  it.  On  being  warned  that  it  was  risky  to  occupy  Peterhoff  given  its  precarious 
condition,  Ripon  is  reported  to  have  said, ‘I  think  it  will  last  during  my  time’.19  Cole  also 
got  busy  elsewhere.  In  1880,  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  report  on  monumental 
buildings  in  north  India;  the  following  year  he  was  formally  appointed  Curator  of 
Ancient  Monuments  in  India.  His  hrst  report  on  the  preservation  of  monuments,  a 
massive  document,  came  out  in  1882.  Hence,  from  1880,  Cole  was  deeply  immersed 
m  work  that  was  more  in  keeping  with  his  experience,  and  it  would  not  have  been  a 
sensible  move  to  transfer  him  to  Simla  when  theViceregal  Lodge  project  was  resumed. 

The  final  design,  during  Dufferin’s  tenure  (1884—88),  was  prepared  by  Henry  Irwin, 
superintendent  of  works  of  the  Simla  Imperial  Circle.  His  name  is  prominently  inscribed 
on  the  front  facade  of  the  Lodge.  Cole’s  contribution  was  not  acknowledged,  though 
Irwin  used  part  of  Cole’s  design.20 

Viceregal  Lodge  can  be  said  to  have  been  the  joint  effort  ot  Irwin  and  Lord  Dufferin,  just 
as,  later,  Edwin  Lutyens  when  designing  the  Viceroy’s  House  in  Delhi  had  to  incorporate 
some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  viceroy,  Lord  Hardmge.  Governors  General  usually  had 
very  firm  opinions  in  these  matters,  their  lack  of  architectural  training  notwithstanding. 
Dufferin  was  involved  in  the  finalisation  ol  the  design  and  the  construction  of  the 
building  down  to  the  minutest  detail. 

Progress  on  the  edifice  was  slow  due  to  a  combination  of  factors  which  included  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  large  quantities  ol  stone  for  the  structure.  Carpenters  too  were  in 
short  supply.  Much  of  the  stone  was  obtained  from  the  foothills  ol  the  Shivalik  range  on 
which  Simla  is  situated,  and  had  to  be  transported  by  mules  from  Kalka.The  extensive  use 
of  limestone  and  sandstone  gives  to  the  structure  its  pleasing  subdued  blue-and-grey  hue. 

The  building  is  three-storeyed,  while  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was  constructed 
allowed  one  of  the  wings  (the  so-called ‘kitchen  bloc’)  to  be  five-storeyed.  The  prominent 
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This  page:  1.  Harlaxton  Manor,  Harlaxton,  Lincolnshire,  Britain.  Built  1845 ; 
designed  by  Antony  Salvin  and  William  Burn,  in  the  ‘Jacobethan’  style.  One  of 
the  buildings  that  might  have  inspired  the  architecture  of  Viceregal  Lodge,  Simla.  2. 
Viceregal  Lodge,  Simla.  Built  ini 888,  designed  by  Henry  Irwin  3.  Viceregal  Lodge, 
Simla,  dining  room,  with  wooden  panelling  [Source:  Hugh  A.  Rayner] 

Facing  page:  Viceregal  Lodge,  Simla,  main  staircase,  entrance  hall  [Photo  credit: 
Andre  J.  Fanthome] 
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pepper-pot  tower  at  its  south-western  corner  was  typically  Jacobethan  in  conception. 
Its  height  was  later  raised  by  Curzon.  The  upper  part  ol  Observatory  Hill  had  to  be 
flattened  for  its  contours  to  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  structure.  This  was 
a  task  that  required  much  labour.  However  in  trying  to  speed  up  the  construction  of 
Viceregal  Lodge,  Dufferin — who  was  keen  to  occupy  it  for  a  few  months  before  his 
term  ended — permitted  compromises  to  be  made  in  the  quality  of  the  structure.  The 
building  needed  constant  repair  and  renovation  due  to  the  inferior  character  of  the 
original  construction.21 

The  main  entrance  gives  access  to  a  large  hall  which  is  dominated  by  a  grand  staircase 
with  a  banister  of  solid  teak.  Lady  Dufferin  observed  that  the  staircase  was  ‘the  great 
feature’  of  the  entrance  hall.22  The  entrance  hall  has  a  50-foot  high  gallery  (90  ft  in 
length)  which  leads  to  the  Ballroom.  The  state  dining  room  on  the  ground  floor  had 
its  walls  covered  entirely  with  wood  panels  of  teak.  Large  quantities  of  premium  teak, 
transported  from  Burma  to  Simla  to  meet  the  immense  requirement  of  wood  for  the 
Lodge,23  were  supplemented  by  local  deodar  and  walnut  wood. 

The  extensive  use  of  Burma  teak  gives  to  the  interior  its  sumptuousness,  and  this  had 
been  possible  only  because  of  the  conquest  ol  the  kingdom  of  Mandalay  (Upper  Burma) 
following  the  Third  Anglo— Burma  War  of  1885.  Dufferin ’s  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Bombay  Burmah  Trading  Corporation,  the  leading  world  supplier  ol  Burma  teak  which 
was  seeking  a  monopoly  in  northern  Burma,  was  what  had  led  to  the  war.  Dufferin,  the 
only  governor  general  after  1858  to  make  a  substantial  territorial  addition  to  the  British 
Indian  Empire,  was  honoured  with  the  title  ‘Earl  of  Ava’. 

Viceregal  Lodge  was  completed  in  1888.  Together  Dufferin  and  Irwin  (with  some  crucial 
inputs  from  Cole)  had  defined  what  we  might  call,  to  coin  a  phrase,  a  ‘hill  imperial’  style. 
This  style  did  not  have  to  take  into  account  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  of  the  subjects, 
since  Indians  had  very  restricted  access  to  the  heights  on  which  the  Lodge  was  located. 
Elements  of  the  so-called '  Indo-Saracenic’  style  were  eschewed,  even  though  Irwin  was  a 
prominent  practitioner  of  that  mode.  The  ‘hill  imperial’  style  was  not  imitated  anywhere 
m  India,  at  least  not  on  a  similar  scale. 

Viceregal  Lodge  remained  the  official  summer  abode  of  the  governor  general  from 
1888  till  1947.  Dufierin’s  successors  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  development  of 
its  gardens,  a  vast  area  of  over  300  acres.  Lord  Lansdowne  (governor  general,  1888—94) 
inducted  an  English  gardener,  Mr.  Parsons,  assisted  by  a  huge  retinue  of  Indian  gardeners 
for  laying  out  the  gardens.  Trees  and  shrubs  were  planted,  and  flowerbeds  laid  out.  Soon 
the  Lodge  ‘had  real  lawns’,  bordered  with  dahlias  and  hollyhocks.24  Curzon  made  his 
own  contribution  to  the  gardens  by  adding  some  fast-growing  limes.25  For  Curzon,  a 
severe  critic  of  the  architectural  style  ol  the  building,  it  was  only  the  gardens  that  ‘made 
the  Lodge  bearable’.26  Later,  in  New  Delhi,  the  gardens  were  to  be  an  essential  feature  of 
the  beauty  of  the  viceroy’s  house. 
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Since  1964,  Viceregal  Lodge  has  functioned  as  the  Indian  Institute  of  Advanced  Study. 
Part  of  the  ceremonial  area  is  now  a  museum  of  its  earlier  incarnation,  while  the  Ballroom 
is  part  of  a  beautiful  and  well-equipped  library. 


Secretariat  building  at  Delhi's  temporary  capital 
(now  Vidhan  Sabha).  Built  c.  1912,  architect  E. 
Montague  [Source:  Delhi  State  Archives] 
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FOLLOWING  THE  decision  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Delhi,  the  government  did  not 
want  to  postpone  the  move  till  such  time  as  the  imperial  enclave  was  built.  They  decided 
to  move  immediately  to  Delhi,  using  existing  buildings  and  constructing  some  ‘temporary’ 
ones.  From  1912  to  1929,  while  New  Delhi  was  being  developed,  the  governor  general 
spent  the  winter  months  in  what  used  to  be  the  Circuit  House,  north  of  the  Ridge.This 
area  had  been  part  of  the  land  used  for  three  imperial  Durbars,  in  1877, 1903  and  1911. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  satisfactorily  explain  the  choice  of  Delhi  as  the  new  capital 
without  referring  to  these  Durbars.  It  was  through  them  that  Delhi  came  to  be  identified 
as  the  imperial  city  par  excellence  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  Twenty  years  after  the 
Uprising  of  1857,  Lytton  held  a  grand  Durbar  in  Delhi — not,  it  needs  to  be  underlined, 
m  Calcutta.  The  1877  Durbar  was  a  spectacle  organised  to  announce  Victorias  new  title, 
‘Empress  of  India’,  rendered  as  ‘Kaiser-i  Hind’  (Qaisar-e-Hind)  or ‘Caesar  of  India’.  Delhi 
at  this  time  had  barely  recovered  from  the  destruction  that  marked  the  suppression  of  the 
Uprising.  Yet,  with  this  event,  the  city  came  to  be  lodged  in  the  official  imagination  as 
the  appropriate  site  for  imperial  spectacles. 

The  Durbars  were  intended  to  be  spectacular  and  were  planned  with  meticulous  care. 
Even  though  they  were  ephemeral,  symbols  were  very  important.  The  ceremonial 
combined  imperial  elements  from  ancient  Rome,  medieval  Europe  and  India’s  past  to 
signify  that  the  British  Empire  embodied,  and  was  carrying  forward,  all  these  imperial 
traditions.27  Lord  Curzon  held  another  Durbar  in  1903  in  Delhi,  to  commemorate  the 
coronation  of  EdwardVII. 
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The  last  and  grandest  Durbar  was  held  in  1911.  George  V,  the  new  monarch,  was 
present,  lending  additional  prestige  to  the  assemblage.  The  high  point  was  when  the 
king  announced  the  decision  to  transfer  the  capital  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi.  The  Durbar  was  in  the  mould  and  at  the  site  of  the  two  earlier  ones. 
The  foundation  stones  for  the  new  city  were  laid  at  the  Durbar  site,  which  ultimately 
lost  out  to  the  southern  site. 


4 

THE  TEMPORARY  capital  was  not  devoid  of  metaphor,  especially  in  its  location.The 
Ridge  itself  was  a  sacred  space  for  the  British  due  to  its  association  with  the  Uprising. 
There  was  already  a  prominent  monument  there,  the  Mutiny  Memorial,  commemorating 
1857  and  enumerating  the  names  of  those  on  the  British  side  who  had  died  in  the  siege 
of  Delhi.  The  three  durbars  were  held  on  the  plain  between  the  Ridge  and  the  Yamuna, 
the  1911  camp  spreading  over  45  square  miles.28 

The  buildings  of  the  Punjab  Circuit  House,  located  at  the  base  of  the  Ridge,  became 
the  temporary  residence  ot  the  governor  general,  a  dramatic  downsizing  from  the 
Government  House  in  Calcutta.  After  its  renovation  by  Curzon  in  1903,  it  was 
‘approached  by  a  flight  of  six  steps,  which  led  to  a  lofty  portico,  the  roof  supported 
by  eight  great  columns.  A  verandah  15  feet  wide  runs  round  the  house,  the  reception 
rooms  were  sumptuously  furnished  and  the  living  rooms  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  easy 
access’.2'1  In  1912,  Hardinge  converted  it  into  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  adding  a  new  dining 
room  (50  ft  x  33  ft)  with  a  band  gallery  and  a  ceiling  of  enriched  plaster.  The  walls  were 
panelled  in  teakwood. 

Between  the  Ridge  and  the  historic  Metcalfe  House,  a  temporary  Secretariat,  designed 
by  E.  Montague  Thomas,  was  constructed  at  considerable  speed.  Not  far  from  it  was  the 
residence  and  office  of  the  commander-in-chief  (now  Indraprastha  College  for  Women). 

The  viceroy  governed  from  the  temporary  capital  for  18  years,  somewhat  longer  than 
from  New  Delhi.  Many  momentous  events  took  place  during  this  time.  Historically  the 
most  important  was  the  throwing  of  bombs  by  Bhagat  Singh  and  Batukeshwar  Dutt  in 
April  1929,  during  a  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  the  Secretariat. 

Several  well-designed  structures  came  up  in  the  temporary  capital  after  1912.  There 
was  also  a  promenade,  The  Mall,  skirting  the  Ridge  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Viceregal  Lodge.  At  the  northern  end  of  The  Mall,  a  road  to  the  east,  Kmgsway,  which 
had  been  the  processional  path  during  the  Durbar,  led  to  the  Coronation  Memorial,  a 
stone  pillar  placed  on  a  high  terrace  with  steps  on  all  sides.30  It  was  here  that  George  V 
had  announced  the  ‘transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  India  from  Calcutta  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  Delhi’.31 

Right:  Obelisk,  1911  Coronation  Durbar  Memorial,  Delhi 
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Old  Viceregal  Lodge ,  Delhi  Flagstaff  Road  ran  from  the  Viceregal  Lodge  up  the  Ridge  (to  the  historic  Flagstaff 

[Source:  Delhi  State  Archives]  Tower  at  its  summit),  and  then  coasted  down  to  the  Secretariat.  The  area  between  the 

Secretariat  and  the  Kashmere  Gate  had  already  been  developed  after  1857  as  the  Civil 
Lines,  the  European  quarter  of  the  city.  Hotels  (Maidens,  Swiss  and  Cecil  Hotel)  and 
shopping  precincts  (Exchange  Stores)  had  been  built  in  the  Civil  Lines.  As  the  temporary 
capital  expanded,  new  social  spaces  were  added.  In  the  Mughal-era  Roshanara  Garden 
stands  Delhi’s  oldest  surviving  club,  the  Roshanara  Club,  founded  in  1922  by  British 
civil  servants  and  Indian  businessmen.  Among  those  associated  with  the  club  were  Arnba 
Prasad,  Sobha  Singh  and  R.E.  Grant  Govan.  Govan  was  the  founding  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  Cricket  in  India  (1928);  Roshanara  Club  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  early  history  of  international  cricket  in  India.  Its  cricket  ground  was  used  for 
first-class  cricket  from  1927  when  the  foundations  of  India’s  international  cricket  career 
were  laid.  The  Bengali  Club  adjacent  to  Kashmere  Gate  was  established  in  1925  to  cater 
to  the  social  needs  of  the  many  Bengali  officials,  doctors  and  other  professionals  who  had 
shifted  to  Delhi  in  the  wake  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital. 

The  Civil  Lines  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  localities  of  Delhi  till  the  mid-1960s,  before 
it  became  more  built  up.  The  Viceregal  Lodge  became  the  nucleus  of  the  main  campus 
of  the  University  of  Delhi,  established  in  1922,  a  gesture  to  the  elevation  of  Delhi  to  the 
status  of  the  new  capital.  At  the  close  of  the  20th  century,  a  sympathetic  programme  of 
restoration  has  helped  the  vice  chancellor’s  office  to  recover  the  elegance  of  the  Lodge, 
and  its  large  dining  hall  is  now  a  spacious  conference  hall. 
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One  of  many  sketches  done  in  1913,  caricaturing  the  ‘Indo-Saracenic’.  Gordon  Sanderson  (1886-1915),  Superintendent,  Mahometan  and  British 
Monuments,  Northern  Circle,  Archaeological  'Survey  of  India  [Reproduced  by  kind  courtesy  of  Duncan  and  Niall  Campbell] 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  MODERNITY 

1870S-1920S 

Amit  Srivastava 


The  design  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  at  Delhi,  and  indeed  the  entire  planning  of  a  new  capital  city,  was  a  major 
undertaking  of  the  British  colonial  government  that  needs  to  be  discussed  in  its  larger  socio-political 
context.  The  sheer  scale  of  such  an  endeavour  was  meant  to  re-establish  the  might  of  the  British  Empire 
within  the  changing  political  context  of  the  colonies. 

Considered  from  an  architectural  design  perspective,  the  project  also  brought  the  English  to  reflect  on  the  questions  of 
cross-cultural  exchange,  notions  of  hybridity,  and  the  contemporary  struggle  with  modernity,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
at  home.  For  the  architect,  Edwin  Landseer  Lutyens,  the  exercise  culminated  in  a  new  vision  of  the  imperial  style  that 
would  successfully  combine  aspects  of  an  imported  classicism  with  elements  of  local  style,  or  ‘a  touch  of  Orientalism’. 
This  hybrid  of  imperial  classicism  and  native  revivalism  has  been  further  recognised  as  providing  a  politically  sensitive 
aesthetic  that  neither  rejected  local  identity  in  a  display  of  misguided  power  nor  empowered  it  in  terms  of  political 
independence.There  is  no  doubt  that  seen  as  a  design  problem  focused  on  reconciling  these  two  seemingly  opposite  ideas 
within  a  major  project,  the  contribution  of  Lutyens  and  his  peers  in  developing  a  new  imperial  aesthetic  which  would 
continue  to  reinforce  the  power  of  the  British  Empire  while  finding  a  place  for  the  subjects  within  the  Commonwealth 
was  a  success. 

In  the  larger  context,  the  project  is  also  a  product  of  a  time  of  great  change  around  the  globe,  and  Lutyens  and  his  peers 
had  to  constantly  renegotiate  their  position  in  relation  to  these  global  changes  to  produce  a  design  that  was  just  as  much 
an  outcome  of  these  struggles  with  modernity.  It  is  the  global  context  of  this  struggle  with  modernity  and  its  impact 
on  the  project  that  is  discussed  here. 
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THE  NEW  DELHI  project,  announced  in  1911,  came  after  a  time  of  major  political 
upheaval  for  the  British  Empire,  originating  in  England  in  the  1890s.  The  beginning  of 
the  century  was  marked  by  the  passing  of  QueenVictoria,  whose  long  reign  had  come 
to  be  seen  as  synonymous  with  the  expansion  of  the  Empire.  By  the  end  of  the  ‘Victorian 
Age’,  a  quest  had  begun  for  modernisation  and  a  rethinking  of  the  relationship  between 
society  and  technology.1 

In  the  colonies,  the  political  situation  had  begun  to  change  in  Queen  Victoria’s  final 
years.  The  colonies  in  Australia  had  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  on  1  January  1901,  weeks  before  her  demise.  Elsewhere,  the  Second  Boer 
War,  which  lasted  from  1899  to  1902,  was  redefining  Britain’s  relationship  with  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State;  this  would  eventually  lead  to  the 
annexation  of  these  territories  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  India,  the  British  Empire  had  attained  almost  its  maximum  extent  half  a  century  earlier, 
by  1858,  when  sovereignty  had  been  transferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to 
the  Crown.  The  emphasis  shifted  from  military  campaigns  to  consolidation  of  colonised 
spaces,  particularly  towns.  At  that  time,  the  Public  Works  Department  (PWD)  had 
been  working  to  ‘improve’  the  colony  based  on  the  experiences  of  industrialisation 
in  Britain.  This  translated  into  establishing  new  types  of  production  infrastructure 
and  the  transport  network  to  connect  them.  To  the  older  building  types,  collectorates, 
courthouses,  bungalows,  were  now  added  new  ones — museums,  factories  and  railway 
stations.  Dwellings  for  workers  and  officials  were  also  reconfigured  in  the  light  of  plans 
for  the  new  townships  that  accompanied  the  new  industrial  infrastructure. 

This  process  of  redefining  the  domestic  ideal,  as  led  by  the  PWD  engineers,  had  a 
degree  of  rationalism  that  was  an  aspect  of  engineering,  a  profession  that  had  come 
into  its  own  only  shortly  before  then.2  Architectural  production  in  the  colonies, 
in  fact,  was  more  deeply  reflective  of  the  impact  of  modernisation  than  were  the 
contemporary  mainstream  discussions  on  architecture  in  Britain,  which  remained 
focused  on  revivalist  trends. 

By  the  time  QueenVictoria  was  conferred  the  title  of ‘Empress  of  India’  in  1877 
at  a  durbar  in  Delhi,  there  was  a  strong  concern  to  establish  social  order  through 
cultural  transformation.  One  way  suggested  was  that  Indian  architectural  styles 
be  used  for  public  architecture.  This  could  be  achieved  by  bringing  discussions  in 
India  in  line  with  that  in  Britain,  where  Augustus  Pugin  argued  that  a  return  to  the 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  promote  a  society  that  was  socially  just,  which 
the  new  industrialised  one  was  not.  Some  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  had 
come  to  appreciate  the  need  for  a  culturally  sensitive  approach  by  the  government, 
and  proposed  that  the  services  of  traditional  Indian  artisans  be  included  within  the 
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framework  of  the  rationalist  and  utilitarian  works  ol  the  PWD  engineers.  Alumni  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts  (London)  such  as  John  Lockwood  Kipling  and 
later  Ernest  Binfield  Havell  sought  a  form  ot  modernisation  that  stepped  away  from 
the  PWD’s  mechanical  uniformity,  and  focused  on  the  individual  artisan.3  Following 
the  arguments  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  in  Britain,  they  worked  towards  a 
solution  that  held  the  promise  of  enlightened  reform  based  on  an  understanding 
of  local  skills.  But  the  colonial  context  changed  everything.  The  reviving  of  local 
art  and  architecture  had  to  contend  with  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  West,  a 
‘modern’  Indian  architecture  perceived  as  one  where  the  Indian  craftsman  had  to 
be  incorporated  within  the  framework  of  European  art  to  invigorate  the  cultural 
transformation.4  This  hybrid  of  European  arts  and  Indian  crafts  supported  by  the 
rhetoric  of  the  administrative  advantages  of  stylistic  revival  was  dramatically  evident  in 
many  monumental  civic  buildings  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  These  exemplified 
the  ‘Indo-Saracenic’  style,5  a  catch-all  term  that  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  some 
very  fine  works  of  architecture  as  well  as  to  other  mediocre  examples. 


Senate  Hall,  Madras  1869—73, 
Architect  Robert  Fell  owes 
Chisholm.  Byzantine  and  north 
African  inspirations  with  local 
Deccani  style,  an  early  proposition 
for  the  hybrid  style  later  labelled 
Indo-Saracenic 
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Ajmer,  Rajputana,  railway 
workers’  quarters,  c.  1900.  The 
vaulted  concrete  construction 
expresses  the  rationalism  in  the 
planning  of  residential  dwellings 
by  P IVD  engineers 


Modernity,  colonial  power,  Indian  resistance,  hybridity,  and  changing  attitudes  to 
historicism,  were  issues  that  were  not  always  clearly  demarcated,  and  generated  much 
discussion.  The  direction  of  architecture  in  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
was  far  from  clear.  Architects  in  India  would  have  to  contend  not  just  with  the  simplistic 
dichotomy  between  the  aesthetic  imperialists  (with  their  neo-Gothic  forms),  and  the 
revivalists  (advocating  the  Indo-Saracenic  style),  but  also  the  rational  functionalism  of 
the  PWD  engineers  and  the  ethical  modernism  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  advocates. 


1901  was  the  year  that  the  first  consulting  architect  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  was 
appointed,  soon  followed  by  similar  appointments  to  the  PWD  in  other  provinces.  The 
process  of  appointing  a  consulting  architect  itself  acknowledged  the  professional  status  of 
architects  within  the  Indian  PWD  system,  and  would  set  a  precedent  for  the  appointment 
of  Lutyens  and  Baker  in  1912.  But  by  1900,  the  administrators  had  become  focused  on 
maintaining  a  colonial  social  order  through  an  imported  architectural  aesthetic.  This  was 
evident  when  James  Ransome,  the  first  consulting  architect  to  the  Government  of  India 
(1903—07),  met  with  opposition  from  Curzon.fi  Ransome  argued  tor  an  architecture 
suited  to  India  based  on  its  extremes  of  climate,  but  Curzon’s  preference  for  classical 
revival  styles  rejected  such  modern  rethinking  of  design.  The  climatic  rationale  was 
considered  the  domain  of  the  engineer,  with  the  architect  to  serve  as  an  image-consultant 
concerned  with  the  representation  of  imperial  cultural  production  in  buildings.7 

From  1905,  parts  of  India  were  caught  up  in  a  protest  movement  opposing  the  partition 
of  the  province  of  Bengal.  The  widespread  ‘swadeshf  agitation  was  expressed  through 
bonfires  of  foreign  textiles,  and  the  boycott  of  government  institutions.  It  also  embedded 
itself  in  revolutionary  movements  in  art  and  literature,  and  played  on  archaeological 
theories  that  saw  India  as  the ‘cradle  of  civilisation’,  with  its ‘Aryan  past’ providing  Europe 
its  ‘own  distant  lineage  and  prehistory’.8  The  result  was  an  inversion  of  the  colonisers’ 
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claim  of  superiority  in  art  and  architecture.  Art  scholar  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  was  to 
write  that  swadeshi  became  all  about  the  ‘regeneration  of  India  through  art  and  not  by 
economics  and  politics  alone’.9 


2 


IN  THIS  period  there  were  numerous  exchanges  with  Europe  that  defined  developments 
in  Britain.  Considering  the  colonial  rivalries  between  them,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
British  position  was  often  defined  as  a  reaction  to  European  countries.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  years  between  1890  and  1910  saw  great  experimentation  in  architecture  within 
Europe,  which  divided  into  two  streams.  The  first  saw  a  return  to  nature  as  a  source 
of  inspiration,  and  the  other  focused  on  mechanisation  and  the  values  inherent  in  the 
abstract  realm  of  geometry.1"  British  developments  can  be  seen  as  a  dialogical  response  to 
these  forces  of  modernism  in  Europe. 


The  reaction  to  these  developments 
came  from  the  ‘Viennese 
Secessionists’  who  looked  to  an 
overlay  of  geometric  abstraction  and 
classicism  to  counter  the  biomorphic 
forms  of  Art  Nouveau,  and  at  a 
form  of  abstraction  where  buildings 
were  interpreted  as  pure  geometric 
solids  and  interpenetrating  spaces. 
This  cubiform  vocabulary,  devoid  of 
ornament  but  often  constructed  with 
luxurious  materials,  ushered  in  the 
more  robust  form  of  modernism  that 
took  its  inspiration  from  machines 
themselves.  Otto  Wagner’s  famous 


The  first  stream — Art  Nouveau — looked  at  nature  not  as  a  system  of  regulation  but 
as  a  source  of  inspiration,  of  evocative  living  forms,  to  develop  a  biomorphic  style. 
Incorporating  this  within  the  new  material  frame  of  iron,  they  developed  a  language  of 
ferrous  decoration  whose  sinuous  forms  reflected  organic  shapes  and  plant  motifs  (Victor 
Horta  in  Brussels,  Hector  Guimard  in  Paris,  and  Antonio  Gaudi  in  Barcelona).  The 
spread  from  Belgium  to  Spain  was  further  supported  by  the  economic  transformations 
of  these  countries  because  of  their  colonial  conquests  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
Although  Art  Nouveau  reached  its  end  by  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century,  aspects  of 
this  biomorphism  were  retained  in  the  work  of  the  Expressionists  in  Germany,  a  young 
country  which  had  started  to  overtake 
others  in  the  industrial  context.11 


Postal  Savings  Bank,  Vienna, 
Austria,  1904—06,  by  Otto 
Wagner. ,  a  work  of  the 
Vienna  Secessionists  with  its 
experimentations  with  stripped 
classicism  and  geometric 
abstraction  and  a  focus  on 
materiality  and  light 
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Postal  Savings  Bank  in  Vienna  was  a  modernist  experiment  with  materiality  and  light, 
but  still  used  a  form  of  stripped  classicism  on  the  exterior  to  maintain  a  continuation 
with  traditional  forms. 

England  and  Germany, moving  towards  a  more  modern  architecture, supported  a  cubiform 
vocabulary-inspired  classicism,  but  removed  suggestions  of  historical  ornamentation.The 
English  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  was  at  the  forefront  of  modernist  design.  Compared 
to  the  European  variant,  it  emphasised  function,  modesty  and  honesty  to  materials — 
characteristics  that  would  define  the  radical  modernism  of  the  20th  century.  But 
England’s  position  as  controlling  the  world’s  biggest  empire  prompted  a  self-conscious 
return  to  traditional  values  in  civic  architecture.  There  was  a  sense  of  insecurity  in 
England  about  its  empire,  which  was  becoming  increasingly  necessary  to  Britain  at  a 
time  when  Germany  was  becoming  a  world  power,  the  USA  was  acquiring  an  empire, 
and  Russia  seemed  a  real  threat  on  the  border  of  India.  In  France,  Germany  and  England 
there  was  a  heightened  sense  of  nationalism  and  competitiveness  with  respect  to  armies 
and  empires.  In  England,  this  translated  into  a  desire  for  monumentality;  the  search 
for  a  recognisable  ‘English’  character  extended  beyond  references  to  the  vernacular  and 
picturesque.  There  was  a  new  interest  in  the  17th-century  architect  Christopher  Wren, 
whose  masterpiece  was  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  1897,  the  influential  British  architect 
Reginald  Blomfield  published  A  History  oj  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,  which 
portrayed  Wren  as  the  quintessential  English  architect.This  found  favour  with  the  upper 
classes  and  there  was  a  shift  towards  incorporating  classical  detailing:  an  ‘Edwardian 
Wrenaissance’. 

In  the  1890s,  England  went  through  an  educational  and  professional  crisis.  Within 
architecture,  the  favouring  of  independent  architects  over  those  in  service  of  the 
government  was  being  challenged. Architectural  historian  Sir  Banister  Fletcher  started 
a  full-time  course  at  Kings  College  in  1892,  and  it  was  acknowledged  that  a  structured 
educational  system  would  enable  young  architects  to  learn  within  a  few  years  what  had 
taken  decades  under  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  French  Beaux-Arts  tradition 
already  offered  a  system  of  rigorous  training,  and  Richard  Spiers  of  the  Royal  Academy 
School  of  Architecture  proposed  a  method  that  would  mix  office-based  training  with 
the  rigour  of  the  French  system  focusing  on  measured  drawings.  In  1890,  Spiers  had 
published  a  meticulously  illustrated  book,  The  Orders  of  Architecture,  and  this  format  of 
measured  drawings  would  change  the  professional  outlook  and  the  relationship  between 
the  architect  and  the  construction  process.  Reginald  Blomfield  also  endorsed  the 
French  Beaux-Arts  system,  and  proposed  a  system  of  atelier-based  training  with  lectures 
that  would  be  assessed  through  tiered  exams  to  provide  for  professional  registration. 
Accordingly,  by  the  1900s,  architecture  courses  were  to  move  away  from  articled 
pupillage  to  statutory  registration.  The  Rome  Scholarship  was  established  in  191213  with 
the  intent  of  responding  to  the  modernisation  of  the  profession.  But  over  the  next 
decades,  the  scholarship  worked  towards  maintaining  the  classical  tradition  against  threats 
of  modernism  from  continental  Europe. 12 
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BY  1912,  when  Edwin  Lutyens  arrived  in  Delhi,  the  age  of  architects  like  him  was 
coming  to  an  end,  and  a  modern  profession  was  emerging.  No  one  put  it  better  than 
Lutyens  himself: 

‘In  modern  work,  unlike  the  old,  the  thinking  machine  is  separated  from  the 
labour  machine,  so  that  the  modern  architect  has  the  same  absolutism  as  we  give 
the  old  men — where  the  thought  and  labour  were  from  the  same  individual. This 
is  where  the  modern  condition  must  prevail,  where  they  should  tell.  The  thought 
and  design,  in  that  they  are  specialised,  should  become  super-thought;  and,  in 
that  they  are  specialised,  they  must  be  in  advance  of  and  distinctly  beyond  the 
conceptions  of  the  architects’  fellow  men.’14 

The  contemporary  processes  ol  professionalisation  of  architecture  would  change  the 
relationship  between  the  architect  and  the  workmen,  and  this  would  now  be  mediated 
through  a  language  of  explicit  detailed  specifications  in  every  drawing.  In  India,  Lutyens 
would  find  his  relationship  with  the  local  craftsmen  to  be  in  line  with  this  modern 
outlook,  reflecting  not  a  context  of  colonial  exploitation  but  a  modern  distribution  of 
labour. This  was  applicable  as  much  in  Britain  as  in  the  colonies. 

Edwin  Lutyens,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career,  had  been  involved  chiefly  with  the 
design  of  suburban  houses.  His  projects  show  a  predilection  for  the  ethical  framework 
of  modern  practice  that  was  being  developed  by  William  Morris  and  Philip  Webb  as 
part  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  As  a  young  practitioner,  his  engagement  with 
these  bigger  theoretical  ideas  remained  limited,  but  he  expressed  his  fascination  with  its 
integrity  and ‘thoroughness’.15  By  the  turn  of  the  century  his  work  was  marked  by  a  shift 
towards  greater  monumentality  as  he  built  country  houses  for  the  rich. 16  The  uncertainty 
of  architectural  means  to  express  both  traditional  and  modern  values,  as  we  have  discussed 
m  the  case  of  India,  found  a  parallel  in  Britain.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
new  prosperity  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  entrepreneurs  had  generated  a  lifestyle 
that  required  homes  to  be  separated  from  workplaces.  New  modes  of  travel  made  this 
possible.  In  addition,  the  greater  financial  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  middle  classes  gave 
them  the  option  of  a  dwelling  at  a  distance  from  the  city  to  create  a  life  of  leisure.  The 
building  of  country  houses  revived  the  promise  held  out  by  a  Gothic  Revival,  which 
William  Morris  saw  as  compatible  with  pre-industrial  craftsmanship. 1 

The  idea  of  the  detached  residential  dwelling  and  the  associated  use  of  decorative  arts 
were  clearly  an  influence  on  Lutyens’s  early  work.  In  collaboration  with  Gertrude 
Jekyll,  Lutyens’s  creations  were  complemented  by  natural-style  English  gardens,  and 
were  transformed  into  perfect  suburban  retreats:  picturesque,  homely,  and  wholly 
unpretentious.18  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  and  the 
‘Queen  Anne’  style  which  had  defined  Edwin  Lutyens’s  early  works,  were  forms  of 
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1.  Red  House,  Bexleyheath,  England,  1860,  by  William 
Morris  and  Philip  Webb.  Early  example  of  domestic 
ideal  with  a  focus  on  craftsmanship  promoted  by  Morris 
and  Webb  that  would  later  define  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement;  2.  Tice  House  at  Grange,  Ramsgate,  Kent, 
1843,  by  Augustus  WN.  Pugin.  This  family  home  reflects 
Pugin  seeing  Gothic  Revival  as  the  domestic  ideal;  3. 

Fir  Tree  Cottage,  Surrey,  by  Edwin  Lutyens,  1 895. 
Example  of  suburban  residence  designed  in  the  first 
decade  of  Lutyens’s  career;  4.  Residence  at  The  Salutation, 
Sandwich,  Kent,  1911,  by  Edwin  Lutyens.  It  indicates  his 
continued  involvement  with  defining  the  perfect  English 
country  retreat;  5.  House  at  Goddards,  Surrey,  1899,  by 
Edwin  Lutyens.  His  collaboration  with  garden  designer 
Gertrude  Jekyll  created  a  perfect  English  suburban  retreat 
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Rand  Regiments  Memorial, 
Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  1910-14,  by  Edwin 
Lutyens.  One  of  Lutyens’s  early 
experiments  with  Classicism 
as  part  of  his  shift  from  private 
practitioner  to  public  figure,  with 
government  commissions  for 
memorials  at  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century 
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Above:  Union  Building,  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  by 
Herbert  Baker,  1910— 13.  A  combination  of  Edwardian 
Baroque  and  Cape  Dutch  styles  reflect  the  diverse 
colonial  history  and  define  a  stylistic  approach  to  civic 
buildings  in  the  colonies 

Right:  Diagram  for  Garden  City,  by  Ebenezer  Howard 
in  Garden  Cities  of' Tomorrow,  1 902.  City  planning 
principles  proposed  by  Ebenezer  Howard  in  1 898  reflected 
a  desire  for  self-contained  communities  based  on  English 
country  life  in  the  face  of  rapid  industrialisation  and 
crowding  of  cities 
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resistance  to  standardisation  and  industrialisation.  Hidden  in  this  return  to  pre-modern 
craftsmanship  was  a  desire  for  greater  social  justice  that  aspired  to  develop  a  modern 
social  outlook,  in  turn  empowering  the  working  and  middle  classes.  The  dawn  of  the 
Edwardian  era  would  favour  the  revivalist  trend  and  a  yearning  to  return  deeper  into  the 
comforts  of  an  English  traditional  architectural  language. 

Apart  from  individual  projects,  Lutyens  also  contributed  to  the  designing  of  ‘garden 
cities’.  The  principles  of  the  Garden  City  were  part  of  the  process  of  modernisation 
aimed  to  provide  the  British  working  class  with  a  healthier  alternative  to  the  squalor  of 
industrialised  towns.  Indeed,  the  original  model  embraced  democratisation  to  the  extent 
of  cooperative  ownership,  though  early  built  examples  such  as  Letchworth  City  had 
to  rely  on  rich  donors.  As  a  result,  some  of  these  principles  were  abandoned.  Raymond 
Unwin,  an  architect  and  town  planner  who  had  worked  on  the  Letchworth  project,  later 
collaborated  with  Lutyens  on  the  design  of  the  Central  Square  at  Hampstead  in  1909. 19 
In  preparing  the  master  plan,  the  formal  plans  proposed  by  Lutyens  were  in  contrast  with 
Unwin’s  organic  approach.  For  Lutyens,  the  collaboration  was  an  important  introduction 
to  town  planning  principles,  which  he  would  develop  later  in  New  Delhi.20  He  might 
have  noticed  that  some  elements  of  the  Garden  City  concept  could  be  seen  in  the  Civil 
Lines  and  the  cantonments  of  India. 

Lutyens  had  made  the  transition  from  a  private  practitioner  to  a  public  figure  in  1909, 
when  he  was  granted  a  number  of  government  commissions.  The  death  of  King  Edward 
VII  in  1910  was  inevitably  followed  by  plans  for  memorial  projects.  From  that  time  the 
ideals  of  classical  monumentality  found  renewed  favour.  Lutyens,  like  other  architects, 
was  commissioned  for  some  of  these,  particularly  after  the  Great  War. 


4 

THESE  WERE  years  of  major  town  planning  and  building  projects  in  the  British  Empire. 
Two  major  commissions  were  the  government  buildings  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  Pretoria,  and  the  design  competition  for  the  Federal  Capital  of  Australia  at  Canberra. 
Launched  in  1909  and  1911  respectively,  these  projects  directly  precede  the  New  Delhi 
project.The  government  buildings  at  Pretoria  were  designed  by  Herbert  Baker  who  had 
been  in  South  Africa  since  1892.  His  travels  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  early  1900s  in 
quest  of  monumental  precedents  to  honour  the  dead  of  the  Boer  Wars  had  defined  his 
interest  in  classical  architecture. When  commissioned  to  design  the  government  buildings, 
he  chose,  as  historian  Gavin  Stamp  put  it,  an  Edwardian  Baroque  style  that  reflected 
the  contemporary  revival  of  Christopher  Wren  in  England.21  The  exaggerated  Baroque 
elements  further  allowed  for  the  design  to  symbolically  reinforce  the  sense  of  colonial 
power.  In  Pretoria,  elements  of  the  Cape  Dutch  style  were  incorporated  to  address  the 
Dutch  colonial  heritage  of  the  now  unified  lands.  Some  elements,  including  the  raised 
platform,  the  two-winged  form,  and  the  variations  in  levels,  all  in  sandstone,  were  also 
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World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  USA,  by  John  Wellborn  Root, 
Daniel  Burnham  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  1893.  The  neo-classical 
style  structures  based  on  Beaux- Arts  principles  of  symmetry  and  axial 
views  were  part  of  the  new  comprehensive  city  planning  approach  of  the 
City  Beautiful  movement 
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used  in  Baker’s  Secretariat  buildings  at 
New  Delhi.  Monumentality,  then,  was 
thought  to  be  appropriate  for  civic 
buildings  in  the  colonies. 


CANBERRA 


PLAN  DP  CITY  AND  ENVIRONS 

Kmu  Buhley  Gaiffik  Feoepai  Capital  Director  of  Desio*  akd  Cokstructioh 


Contours  air  *ho»n  al  irrtical  inlrrmig  of  25  Feet 
Scile  1600  feet  to  I  mch 


The  winning  competition  entry  for 
the  town  plan  of  Canberra  did  not 
come  from  England  but  from  a  former 
colony,  the  USA.  Walter  Burley 
Griffin  in  association  with  Marion 
Mahoney  proposed  the  plan  based  on 
the  ideas  of  the  City  Beautiful  and 
Garden  City  movements.  The  City 
Beautiful  movement  had  originated 
when  Daniel  Burnham’s  team  had 
designed  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893. 22 
The  buildings  were  designed  in 
neo-classical  style,  and  clad  in  white 
stucco  (hence  the  term  White  City), 
and  there  were  provisions  for  grand 
public  spaces  following  the  French 
Beaux-Arts  tradition,  which  favoured 
neo-classical  principles  of  symmetry, 
monumental  axes,  and  the  dramatic 
placement  of  principal  buildings. 

The  City  Beautiful  movement  paved 
the  way  for  discussions  in  England 
around  the  planning  of  entire  new  townships  on  the  principles  of  the  Garden  City.23 
Griffin’s  winning  design  for  Canberra  presented  an  amalgam  of  the  City  Beautiful 
and  Garden  City. 


Competition  entry  for  the  new 
capital  at  Canberra,  Australia, 
by  Walter  Burley  and  Marion 
Mahony  Griffin,  c.1911.  The 
winning  entry  for  the  new  capital 
of  Australia  by  an  American 
architect  provided  a  new  ideal  for 
city  planning  in  the  colonies 


THE  VICEROY’S  House  at  Delhi  cannot  merely  be  explained  as  a  form  of  imperial 
classicism  with ‘a  touch  of  Orientalism’.  Much  as  this  combination  of  western  and  eastern 
elements  is  a  great  achievement  of  Lutyens’s  design,  what  needs  to  be  recognised  is  the 
modernist  ideal  that  defines  Lutyens’s  approach  to  this  issue.  This  was  more  than  just  an 
eclectic  combination  of  imported  classicism  and  Indian  revivalist  detailing,  because  the 
design  further  reflected  strands  of  technical  rationalism,  as  well  as  the  ethical  modernism 
promoted  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  Lutyens’s  own  experiences  with  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement  allowed  him  the  capacity  to  interpret  vernacular  traditions  in 
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St.  Martin’s  Garrison  Church,  Delhi,  India,  1930,  by  Arthur  G.  Shoosmith.The  elemental  approach  to  material,  developed  by  his  disciple,  offers  a  form 
of  austerity  and  abstraction  that  Lutyens  held  as  the  core  of  modem  architecture  [Photo  credit:  Amit  Srivastava] 
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materiality  and  texture.  But  these  revivalist  and  local  crafts  details  were  further  subsumed 
into  a  rational  order,  a  ‘controlling  geometric  system’,  where  the  historical  references 
were  ‘so  well  digested  that  there  [was]  nothing  but  essence  left’.24  In  doing  this,  the  design 
achieved  Lutyens’s  ideal  of  not  only  providing  a  synthesis  of  east  and  west  but  also  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  He  suggested  an  austere  and  abstract  formal  expression  based 
on  ‘simple  geometrical  shapes’  that  would  espouse  the  ‘monumental  quality  found  in 
primitive  simplicity’. 

Even  though  Lutyens’s  designs  at  New  Delhi  might  not  serve  as  obvious  markers  of 
these  ideals  of  materiality  and  abstraction,  it  was  precisely  these  ideas  that  allowed  him 
to  maintain  an  integrity  of  design  and  show  a  robust  engagement  with  the  questions  ot 
modernity. 

In  the  design  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  he  employed  the  vocabulary  of  stripped  classicism 
that  was  defining  the  work  of  contemporary  modernists,  such  as  Wagner  and  Behrens. 
The  House  remained  restrained  in  truly  expressing  the  rational  yet  humanist  classicism 
that  Lutyens  wished  to  develop.  It  was  in  the  work  of  his  protege,  Arthur  Shoosnnth, 
that  we  see  the  reflection  of  his  desire  to  experiment  with  a  modern  architectural  idiom. 
Shoosmith’s  Garrison  Church  of  St.  Martin  in  Delhi  was  recognised  by  Philip  Davies 
as  ‘the  ultimate  expression  of  that  form  of  20th-century  Anglo-Indian  architecture 
promulgated  by  Lutyens  and  developed  by  his  disciples’.25  Here  the  hard-edged  geometry 
and  the  ‘elemental’  form  of  brick  offered  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  austerity  and 
abstraction  that  Lutyens  had  recommended.26  In  following  his  mentor’s  advice,  Shoosmith 
finally  achieved  ‘the  monumental  quality  found  in  primitive  simplicity’,27  which  Lutyens 
had  held  as  the  core  of  modern  architecture.  The  Garrison  Church  was  without  doubt 
‘modern’  in  its  abstract  and  primitive  forms  and,  as  Gavin  Stamp  notes,  ‘succeeded  not 
only  in  reconciling  East  and  West,  but  giving  it  architectural  qualities  which  blurred  the 
distinction  between  past  and  present’.28 

So  the  architecture  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  can  be  seen  not  just  as  a  solution  to  the  19th- 
century  revivalist  debate  between  the  ‘aesthetic  imperialists’  and  the  ‘Indian  revivalists’, 
but  as  an  indication  of  the  global  struggles  with  modernity.  While  the  formal  composition 
of  the  building  successfully  combines  European  and  Indian  architectural  traditions,  the 
design  also  incorporates  contemporary  processes  of  modernisation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Le  Corbusier  admired  Lutyens,29  though  their  buildings  were  so  different  from  each 
other.  In  Lutyens’s  complex  formulation,  which  continuously  looks  to  the  future  and 
the  past,  we  have  a  particularly  British  view  of  modernity,  characterised  by  comfort 
and  caution  rather  than  revolutionary  disjunctions,  later  popularised  by  counterparts 
in  Germany.  This  desire  to  move  forward  with  the  modern  while  also  bringing  the 
traditional  values  in  train,  reflects  the  unique  condition  presented  by  the  colonial  breadth 
of  the  British  Empire. 
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consulting  architect  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  (1901—07)  and 
had  prior  experience  in  South  Africa  working  with  revivalist  trends. 

8.  See  argument  inTapati  Guha-Thakurta,  Monuments, 
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The  Viceroy’s  House  (now  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan),  New 
Delhi.  The  experiments  with 
a  stripped  form  of  European 
classicism  and  Indian  detailing 
are  part  of  a  larger  attempt  to 
develop  a  modern  architectural 
idiom  based  on  humanist  ideals 
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Edwin  Lutyens  on  Corbusier 

“M  Le  Corbusier’s  theme  is  that  architecture  of  our  time  should  have  the  qualities  of  the  machine. 
Efficiency  and  mass  production  are  the  watch-words.  Houses  are  to  be  like  the  products  of  Mr 
Woolworth’s  shops — stamped  out  or  cast  in  moulds  and  sold,  I  suppose,  in  ratios  of  3d  and  6d.  For  such 
houses,  Nature  will  provide  a  new  humanity.  Robots  without  eyes — for  eyes  that  have  no  vision  cannot 
be  educated  to  see.  Man  may  be  small,  but  he  has  two  eyes  and  can  focus  distance,  thereby  measure 
things.  He  can  raise  or  depress  his  vision  by  the  movement  of  his  head,  up,  down,  right  or  left,  and  with 
little  exertion  can  reverse  all  these  aspects.  Mass  production  would  destroy  in  man  the  sense  of  three- 
dimensional  limitations.  He  would  lose  the  pleasure  of  thick  soft  walls,  dumb  to  noise,  when  compelled 
to  live  in  stark  noisy  little  boxes,  where  skilled  plumbers  take  the  place  of  house-proud  maids. 

Architecture,  certainly,  must  have  geometric  constituents,  but  lines  and  diagrams,  in  two 
dimensions,  are  not  enough.  Architecture  is  a  three-dimensioned  art.  To  be  a  home,  the 
house  cannot  be  a  machine.  It  must  be  passive,  not  active,  bringing  peace  to  the  fluctuation 
of  the  human  mind  from  generation  to  generation.  For  what  charm  can  a  house  possess 
that  can  never  bear  a  worn  threshold,  the  charred  hearth  and  the  rubbed  corner? 

Humanity  remains  and  will  remain,  I  trust,  humane.  It  is  more  likely  that  we  shall 
return  to  the  gorilla  than  become  Robots,  compelled  to  live  in  small  enamelled  cages. 
Emotion  will  never  be  controlled  by  sparking  plugs.  The  logic  of  a  French  mind  may 
make  a  Corbusier  house,  or  even  a  Versailles,  but  never  a  Hampton  Court.” 

Le  Corbusier  and  Britain:  An  Anthology,  2008 


The  Legislative  Assembly  (The  Palace  of  Assembly),  Chandigarh 
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SECTION  II 


THE  HOUSE 


The  Viceroy’s  House  in  Delhi  was  not  just  another  project  of  civic  architecture.  It  was  going  to  be 
on  a  grander  scale  than  the  earlier  ones  at  Calcutta  and  Simla. The  big  question  was — who  would 
be  invited  to  head  the  project?  The  Public  Works  Department  in  India,  with  its  impressive  track 
record  and  with  a  recently- appointed  consulting  architect?  A  guild  of  Indian  architects,  with  a  team  drawn 
from  families  of  practitioners  and  from  the  schools  of  art?  A  well-established  British  or  other  western 
architect,  at  a  time  when  architects  were  being  chosen  through  international  competition? 


Chapter  3 

THE  ARCHITECT— A  SINGULAR  CLARITY,  1912-1931 


Rajiv  Narain,  an  architect  who  has  done  extensive  research  on  New  Delhi,  highlights  how  the  project,  meant 
to  be  completed  in  four  years,  was  almost  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  Great  War,  and  was  finished  only  in 
1929.  Lutyens’s  design  was  modified  over  those  years,  and  every  detail  honed  to  perfection.  Not  swayed  by 
the  excited  arguments  in  favour  of  one  or  other ‘style’,  he  wove  different  traditions  together  so  deftly  that  it 
is  impossible  to  label  him  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  ‘school’. The  building  he  designed  had  the  majesty  ot 
monumentality  tempered  with  features  that  were  beautiful,  elegant,  often  playful. 


Chapter  4 

THE  CRAFTSPEOPLE’S  MOMENT,  1912-1913 


‘I  sometimes  like  to  picture  to  myself  this  great  Imperial  fabric  as  a  huge  structure  like  some  Tennysonian  ‘Palace  of  Art’, 
of  which  the  foundations  are  in  this  country,  where  they  have  been  laid  and  must  be  maintained  by  British  hands,  but  of 
which  the  Colonies  are  the  pillars,  and  high  above  all  floats  the  vastness  of  an  Asiatic  dome.’ 

Lord  Curzon,  London,  1906 


There  were  aspirants  in  India  and  Britain  both  for  the  position  of  architect  for  the  Viceroy’s  House  and  for 
the  designing  of  the  new  capital.  The  half-century  old  Public  Works  Department  had  an  impressive  history 
of  achievements  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture,  and  the  appointment  of  a  consulting  architect  further 
strengthened  its  credibility.  But  there  was  another  contender — the  anonymous  Indian  master-builder.  Anisha 
Mukherji,  architect  and  writer,  narrates  the  little-known  story  of  the  battle  initiated  by  the  art  historian  E.B. 
Havell  to  give  Indian  craftspeople  a  central  role  in  designing  the  House. 


South  Court 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  ARCHITECT  A  SINGULAR  CLARITY 

i()i‘>  i()  ii 

Rajiv  Narain 


The  architectural  style  to  be  adoped  for  the  Viceroy’s  House  was  an  issue  that  generated  heated  debate  from 
the  beginning  of  1912,  and  which  continued  for  decades.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  absence  of  debate  during 
the  construction  of  Government  House  in  Calcutta,  and  of  Viceregal  Lodge  in  Simla,  from  1911  everyone 
had  an  opinion  on  how  the  Viceroy’s  House  should  look. 

Edwin  Lutyens  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  House  when  he  was  43. The  building  was  finished  when  he  was  60.  His 
work  stands  apart  from  what  went  before  and  what  came  after,  with  a  singular  clarity.  He  was  not  part  of  any  ‘school’ 
nor  did  he  create  one. 


1 

THE  DELHI  Town  Planning  Committee  for  the  Imperial  Capital — headed  by  George  S.C.  Swinton  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  with  two  members,  John  A.  Brodie,  civil  engineer  and  town  planner  from  Liverpool,  and  the 
architect  Edwin  Lutyens — began  its  work  in  Delhi  in  April  1912. The  viceroy  had  requisitioned  two  motorcars  especially 
for  their  use.  However,  the  land  survey,  much  of  it  through  uncharted  territory  that  roads  cannot  reach,  was  conducted 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  that  majestic  ‘fearful  and  beloved  creature’  which  both  terrified  and  amused  Lutyens...  ‘A 
whack  on  the  head  sent  him  down  on  his  knees  and  then  a  chair  from  which  we  had  a  fearful  scramble  to  get  up  onto  the 
pad  (not  a  howdah)  and  oh  the  feelings  of  mine  going  down  steep  ravines  into  nullahs  and  up  again  over  stony  places’.1 

The  committee  had  four  options  for  the  site.  Lutyens  had  no  hesitation  in  the  one  he  wanted — he  almost  seemed  to 
recognise  it,  and  was  delighted  with  the  mix  of  ideal  natural  features  with  the  islands  of  historical  ruins.  It  would  be  like 
designing  a  city  near  ancient  Rome.  ‘South  of  Delhi  [i.e.,  Shahjahanabad]  near  Malcha,  it  is  a  beautiful  site — aspects, 
altitude,  water,  health,  virgin  soil  right,  and  views  across  old  Delhi  and  that  wilderness  of  ruined  tombs  that  form 
the  remnants  of  seven  older  Delhis’.2  That  site — the  vast  scraggy  plains  and  the  rocky  arid  outcrops  of  the  Ridge — a 
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1 .  That  majestic  ‘fearful  and  beloved  creature’.  ..the  elephant  —  with  which  Lutyens  forms 
an  endearing  relationship  [Source:  RIBA]  2.  Edwin  Lutyens,  George  Sunnton  and  J.A. 
Brodie  (middle  row  right  to  left),  along  with  Herbert  Baker  (middle  row  extreme  left)  and 
other  members  of  The  Delhi  Town  Planning  Committee  in  New  Delhi,  1 913  [Photo  credit. 
A.  Volwahsen,  Imperial  Delhi,  sourced  from  Imperial  Hotel,  New  Delhi],  3. Lutyens’s 
sketches  in  letters  to  Lady  Emily  [Source:  RIBA ]  4.  Appointed  Viceroy  of  India  in  1910 
Lord  Hardinge  organises  the  historic  Delhi  Durbar  of  191 1  for  King  George  V  during  which 
is  announced  the  Empire’s  decision  to  transfer  the  capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi 
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landscape  scattered  with  a  collection  of  earlier  Delhis,  with  ruined  forts,  ornate  tombs, 
stepwells  and  living  shrines,  was  the  last  of  the  areas  that  the  committee  had  surveyed. 
Their  first  stop  had  been  the  northern  site,  where  the  Durbar  of  1911  had  been  held, 
and  the  northern  Ridge  and  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  reminders  of  1857,  then  the  area  north¬ 
west  of  the  city,  with  small  habitations  and  gardens,  followed  by  excursions  along  the  east 
bank  oftheYamuna. 

The  final  decision  on  the  site  had  to  wait  some  months.  Meanwhile,  the  survey  by  the 
committee  was  accompanied  by  data  collection  by  a  team  of  engineers  and  surveyors;  the 
committee  received  a  series  of  voluminous  reports — field  surveys,  topographical  levels, 
water  levels  and  soil  conditions.  By  the  end  of  April  they  had  surveyed  the  vast  tracts 
surrounding  Delhi  and  appeared  to  be  settling  on  a  site.  They  all  agreed  to  present  their 
findings  to  the  viceroy,  Lord  Hardinge,  the  following  week  when  he  would  be  stopping 
over  in  Delhi  for  the  day  en  route  to  Simla. The  idea  of  Imperial  Delhi,  of  what  it  should 
be,  what  it  should  symbolise  and  the  political  implications  of  the  interpretations  of  its 
expression  rested  squarely  on  the  viceroy.  In  fact,  as  the  king’s  representative  in  India, 
he  would,  to  a  large  extent,  have  a  role  in  the  design  of  the  new  city,  as  much  as  the 
planners  and  architects.  In  this  formidable  challenge  he  would  be  ably  assisted  by  his  wife, 
Winifred  Baroness  Hardinge,  who  went  on  to  play  a  mediatory  role  in  the  project. 

Lutyens’s  initial  conceptual  sketches  visualised  the  House  as  a  decidedly  Palladian  villa — 
an  emphatic  centre,  a  strong  colonnaded  central  portico  surmounted  by  a  shallow  dome, 
and  wings  stretching  out  their  arms  in  either  direction,  in  a  style  muted,  classical.  Lord 
Hardinge,  under  the  influence  of  Indian  and  British  scholars,  and  political  compulsions, 
was  quite  certain  that  the  style  of  the  buildings  must  be  ‘Indian’,  and  propounded  the 
Indo-Saracenic  and  the  pointed  arch — a  style  which  had  become  popular  because  of  its 
symbolic  qualities  of  fusion  between  East  and  West.  Lutyens  could  not  agree.  To  him 
imperial  grandeur  presupposed  a  style  rooted  in  the  western  classical,  inspired  by  Rome. 

The  final  report  was  submitted  in  June  1912,  and  Lutyens  returned  to  England,  where 
he  continued  working  on  sketches  for  the  Viceroy’s  House.  He  hoped  that  he  would 
be  appointed  architect  for  the  principal  buildings,  but  knew  that  this  was  subject  to  the 
politics  and  indecision  of  British  officialdom.  In  an  effort  to  strengthen  his  chances,  he 
proposed  that  Herbert  Baker,  who  was  working  on  the  new  capitol  buildings  in  Pretoria, 
South  Africa,  be  invited  to  be  part  of  the  project. 

The  second  set  of  sketches,  prepared  after  his  return  to  England  in  July  1912,  portrayed 
a  design,  still  classical,  but  more  in  the  style  ofWren,  with  a  taller,  more  articulated  and 
prominent  dome,  sitting  on  a  tall  arcaded  Renaissance  drum,  surmounted  by  a  lantern  at 
its  pinnacle,  and  a  more  dramatic  facade  and  skyline. 
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LUTYENS  WAS  also  debating  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  new  capital 
and  Shahjahanabad.  His  observation  suggesting  that  in  India  neither  the  Indians  nor  the 
British  would  want  a  shared  space  was  implicit  in  the  colonial  hierarchy  of  the  period. 
His  contemporary,  E.M.  Forster  was  to  write: ‘[The  Civil  Station]  shares  nothing  with  the 
city  except  the  over-arching  sky’.3  For  Lutyens,  there  was  a  deep  unease:  ‘The  horror  of 
India  has  not  gripped  me  at  all...  the  difficulty  is  to  grip  India,  not  the  physical  side  but 
the  people  and  their  minds,  thoughts  and  habits  and  what  they  are  driving  at  in  thought.’4 

Eager  to  understand  the  people,  he  explored  the  city,  its  streets,  its  gardens,  trees  and 
plants.  He  visited  the  public  parks  and  gardens  to  identify  trees  and  shrubs.  He  went  with 
Rai  Sahib  Bishamber  Nath  to  look  at  some  typical  Indian  houses/I  must  find  out  exactly 
how  they  live.’ 

‘It  was  a  tiny  house  with  a  tinier  guest  house  facing  it  and  an  old  house  alongside 
for  servants  and  the  cow  and  her  calf...  It  was  all  spotlessly  clean  and  full  of 
ingenious  devices  and  very  good  ventilation  arrangement  of  his  own  invention 
with  double  walls,  an  open  court  at  the  centre  with  galleries  around  and  a  swing 
for  the  ladies  in  hot  weather  to  cool  themselves. . .  there  was  a  good  deal  of  charm 
but  our  host’s  taste  was  appalling  and  of  a  mad  child  order.’5 

He  wished  to  see  an  Indian  palace,  and  was  taken  early  one  morning  to  see  the  gardens 
of  the  Red  Fort,  and  the  effect  of  ‘the  sights  and  sounds  of  water’  cascading  down  the 
carved  water-chutes.  (The  water  was  turned  on  at  his  special  request.)6 

Six  months  later,  when  Lutyens  returned  to  India  in  December  1912  on  Hardinge’s 
orders,  he  was  whisked  away  directly  from  Bombay  port  for  an  inspiration-gathering  tour 
of  the  city  of  Mandu.  Aside  from  the  captivating  scenery  and  ‘wonderful  site  all  ruined 
and  gone  to  jungle’,  the  deserted  city  was  to  him  ‘childish,  quite  inconsequent  and  built 
to  destroy  itself’.  He  was  also  dismissive  of  the  palaces  of  Indore.8  The  light  and  the 
colours  of  India  delighted  him.  ‘Countrywide]  is  always  beautiful  and  marvellous  no 
matter  where  it  is — a  Himalaya  or  a  Lincolnshire  and  there  is  always  the  magic  of  it  to 
inspire  and  wonder  at.’  Of  Benaras — ‘a  kaleidoscope  of  gesture  and  colour  and  the  lovely 
morning  light  all  over  it’.9 


3 

LUTYENS’S  OBSERVATIONS  were  not  limited  to  the  architecture  in  India.  He 
was  interested  in  the  quality  of  light,  the  palette  of  colours  and  the  landscape,  because 
his  contribution  was  going  to  be  not  just  a  palace  for  the  viceroy,  but  one  set  in  a 
garden,  backed  by  the  low  slopes  of  the  Aravalli  Hills,  looking  out  to  the  sliver  of 
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reflected  sunlight  in  the  east  that  was  the  Yamuna,  and  the  outline  of 
Humayun’s  fort  oft'  to  the  right.  Before  he  got  down  to  visualising 
the  garden,  the  Hardinges  urged  him  to  consider  designing  it  like  a 
Mughal  garden.  In  the  autumn  of  1912  they  had  visited  Kashmir, 
and  were  enchanted  by  the  Nishat  and  Shalimar  gardens  in  Srinagar. 

‘They  have  commanded  a  Mogul  garden,  which  means  terraces,  waterways,  sunk  courts, 
high  walls. . .  and  have  at  the  same  time  allocated  sufficient  money  to  plant  a  certain  area 
with  shrubs  and  no  more.  It  is  too  Alice  in  Wonderlandish  for  words.  However  it  will 
come  in  time.’10  Lady  Hardinge  visualised  a  garden  like  the  Shalimar  Bagh,  with  graceful 
landscaped  steps,  and  waterways  cascading  down  the  gentle  slopes  of  Raisma  Hill.  But 
when  the  House  was  moved  westward  to  accommodate  the  Secretariat  buildings  (the 
decision  of  Baker,  endorsed  by  Lutyens  in  March  1913),  it  consumed  the  natural  slope." 
This  left  Lutyens  a  flattish  plateau  instead. 

At  this  time,  the  English  writer  and  painter  ConstanceVilliers-Stuart  had  also  ‘discovered’ 
Mughal  gardens.  She  hurried  to  publish  her  Gardens  of  the  Great  Mughals  in  1913,  hoping 
it  would  have  an  effect  and  ‘illustrate  the  bearing  of  Indian  garden-craft  on  the  pressing 
problem  of  New  Delhi'.  She  was  confident  that  if  a  Mughal  design  was  followed  in  the 
Viceroy’s  House,  ‘Indian  art  would  receive  a  stimulus  and  Indian  loyalty  a  lead  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overrate’.  She  met  Lutyens,  and  urged  him  to  consider  this. 

On  his  visit  to  Agra  with  Herbert  Baker,  Lutyens  found  the  Taj  Mahal  gardens  ‘delicious’, 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  gardener,  ‘looking  at  trees  and  shrubs  and  what 
will  and  will  not  grow  in  Delhi’.  The  ‘delicious’  gardens  were  the  result  of  the  alterations 
under  Lord  Curzon’s  direction. 12The  familiar  formality  of  the  layout,  parterres  of  flowers 
housed  in  neat  square  boxes  arranged  in  the  four-square  grid,  and  his  earlier  pleasure 
at  the  ‘sights  and  sounds  of  water’  at  the  Red  Fort  in  Delhi,  made  the  edict  to  create  a 
garden  in  the  ‘Indian’  style  an  attractive  proposition.  No  different  views  were  offered,  and 
he  plunged  into  it  with  all  his  creative  fervour. 


Above  left:  ‘The  Taj’ is 
incomparable,  designed  like 
a  palace  and  finished  like  a 
jewel — a  snow  white  emanation 
starting  from  a  bed  of  cypresses 
and  backed  by  a  turquoise  sky, 
perfect  and  utterly  lovely... the 
singular  loveliness  of  it  pouring  in 
waves  over  my  soul  and  flooring 
my  inner  consciousness  till  the 
cup  of  satiety  was  full. . .  ’  George 
Nathaniel  Curzon  devoted 
1 4  pages  in  his  diary  to  his 
experiences  with  the  monument 
he  was  later  become  obsessed  with 
and  whose  character  he  would 
alter  significantly  to  suit  western 
sensibilities:  the  Taj  Mahal 
gardens,  the  ‘Curzonised’  version 
that  Lutyens  experienced  and  we 
see  today  [Source:  British  Library 
Board,  1007/163890] 

Above:  The  Hardinges  are 
enchanted  by  the  water  pavilions, 
cascading  channels  and  terraced 
gardens  of  the  Nishat  Bagh  in 
Kashmir. 
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BY  THE  WINTER  of  1912,  two  decisions  had  been  taken.  Lutyens’s  and  Baker’s 
appointment  as  ‘principal  Architects  and  general  Architectural  Advisers  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  all  architectural  matters  connected  with  the  new  Imperial  City 
at  Delhi’  was  almost  a  certainty,  though  the  final  agreement  would  be  signed  only  a  year 
later,  in  November  1913. Ij 

The  other  decision  was  on  the  site.  Was  the  capital  to  have  its  centre  in  Shah  Jahan’s 
city,  and  extend  beyond?  To  Patrick  Geddes,  the  Scottish  town  planner  who  was  in 
India  at  that  time,  this  would  be  the  organic  solution,  the  perfect  way  to  give  new  life 
to  the  city.  If  it  was  to  be  a  twin-city,  should  it  be  built  east  of  the  river,  as  suggested 
by  Bradford  Leslie,  the  engineer  who  had  designed  the  Hooghly  Bridge  in  1887.  II  it 
was  to  be  located  north  of  Shahjahanabad,  should  it  nestle  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge, 
or  be  at  a  height,  atop  the  Ridge  in  sacred  memory  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi  in  1857?14 
The  one  option  no  one  suggested  was  to  locate  it  to  the  west,  within  or  west  of 
the  Ridge.  Baker,  accustomed  to  the  steppes  of  Pretoria,  favoured  the  northern  site, 
which  offered  more  dramatic  prospects  for  locating  the  principal  buildings.  Lutyens 
could  not  agree. 

‘One  thing  I  feel  certain  of  is  that  a  great  imperial  city  must  be  laid  down  on 
lines  absolutely  sanitary,  sound  from  a  health  point  of  view  and  if  for  the  sake  of  a 
picturesque  skyline  or  some  scenic  advantage  the  city  is  misplaced  it  will  become 
yet  another  dead  city  with  which  India  abounds.’15 

After  much  dithering — north  to  south,  north  again — the  viceroy  finally,  on  4  November 
1912,  and  possibly  under  pressure  from  a  perturbed  Edwin  Montague,  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  touring  India  at  the  time,  was  ‘all  for  the  south  site  thank  god’.  He  selected 
not  Malcha,  but  a  site  of  his  choosing — the  low  hill  called  Raisina.The  Council  ratified 
the  decision. The  planning  of  the  capital  had  as  a  side  effect  the  decision  to  meticulously 
identify  and  list  every  vestige  of  the  past,  every  ruined  chhatri  and  every  battered  tomb, 
so  that  no  sentiments  would  be  hurt  by  any  structure  of  significance  being  inadvertently 
destroyed  when  the  city  was  built.16 

It  was  planned  as  a  twin  city  to  Shahjahanabad.  Aligned  west-east,  it  would  be  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  three  earlier  Delhis,  but  with  an  important  difference — those  had  been 
located  on  the  river,  and  looked  west  towards  the  Ridge;  New  Delhi’s  monumental 
centre  was  to  be  on  a  western  hill,  looking  east  towards  the  river. 

On  the  orientation  of  the  central  axis,  however,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  This 
was  because  Henry  Vaughan  Lanchester,  a  Scottish  town  planner,  who  was  invited  to 
India  to  serve  as  consulting  expert  to  the  Delhi  Town  Planning  Committee  in  1912, 
wished  to  link  the  axis  to  the  Jama  Masjid  of  Shahjahanabad.17  This  irked  Lutyens  and, 
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for  a  time,  put  the  whole  city  plan  envisioned  by  him  in  near  jeopardy.  But  Lanchester’s 
largely  two-dimensional  ‘carpet  pattern’  solutions  had  failed  to  impress  the  viceroy,  which 
meant  a  return  to  Lutyens’s  plan. 

The  form  and  dimensions  for  the  capital  needed  to  be  settled.  There  had  to  be  a  balance 
between  the  proportions  of  the  House  and  the  Secretariat  buildings,  and  the  rest  of  the 
city.  As  early  as  December  1911,  the  Land  Acquisition  Act  of  1894  had  been  used  to 
notify  a  number  of  villages,  and  a  large  swathe  of  agricultural  and  grazing  land.  But  not 
for  long.  The  staggering  cost  of  acquisition  led  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  area 
finally  acquired  (13,428  acres  for  the  new  city,  9,405  for  the  cantonment,  with  more 
land  which  constituted  the  Imperial  Tract).  Even  after  it  was  reduced  in  area,  it  was 
much  larger  than  Washington  or  Canberra.  As  for  the  Viceroy’s  House,  its  size  had  to  be 
reduced  from  13  million  cubic  feet  to  8  1/2  million  cubic  feet. 

These  decisions  had  been  made  just  in  time.  From  December  1912  the  viceroy  could 
not  participate  in  the  discussions  with  his  customary  enthusiasm.  He  was  severely 
injured  and  incapacitated  for  a  time  after  an  assassination  attempt  during  his  ceremonial 
State  Entry  into  Delhi  on  25  December  1912.  Hardinge  recovered  fully,  but  was  shaky 
and  indecisive. 


5 

IT  CAME  AS  a  surprise  to  many  that  Lutyens  was  being  considered  for  a  task  on  behalf 
of  the  Empire  when  he  had  so  little  experience  in  grand  design  and  city  planning!  But 
there  was  an  alternative  view  that  he  may  in  fact  have  been  very  well,  if  not  perfectly, 
suited  for  the  job.  True,  he  had  not  executed  a  specific  ‘grand  design’,  but  the  collective 
‘little’  experiences  and  range  of  design  skills  which  had  been  honed  on  a  variety  of 
large  commissions,  had  created  an  ‘appropriate  mindset’,  one  capable  of  taking  on  the 
challenges  of  this  unprecedented  historic  exercise. 

In  his  thinking,  geometrical  order  was  supplemented  by  notions  of  symmetry  and  visual 
axes;  gradually  encompassing  the  landscape  immediately  surrounding  the  house  and 
imparting  a  decidedly  architectural  treatment  to  the  surrounding  gardens  with  elements 
such  as  walls,  steps,  terraces,  trellised  arcades  and  water  channels.  It  was  the  third  dimension 
however,  that  revealed  the  true  dialectic  that  existed  in  all  his  designs — and  placed  each 
of  his  houses  and  gardens  so  strongly  where  they  belonged — the  English  countryside. 
The  elevations  had  elaborate  complex  gable  roofs  and  bay  windows  so  much  so  that 
outwardly,  at  first  glance,  a  geometrical  order  appeared  not  to  exist  at  all. 

The  second  apparent  set  of  contrasts  lay  between  the  exterior  and  interior  treatment,  which 
were  markedly  different,  but  which  had  skilfully  been  designed  to  form  parts  of  one  whole. 
What  was  evident  was  the  passion  to  mix  and  blend  styles,  to  work  with  natural  materials, 
to  craft  surfaces,  to  mould  the  gardens,  to  play  with  water;  and  to  do  all  this  within  a  set  of 
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Classical  exterior  and  ‘country  house’  interior.  The  British  Pavilion  in  Rome,  March  1911,  which  later  finds  permanence  as  the  home  of  the 
British  School  in  Rome  [Source: A. S.G.  Butler] 
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guiding  principles  which  would  hold  the  design  together  while  allowing  freedom  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  happenstance  with  surprise  and  delight. . .  ‘everywhere  there  is  evidence 
of  ingenious  new  uses  of  materials. . .  in  less  able  hands  the  mingling  of  styles  of  Tudor  and 
Palladian  would  have  led  to  disaster,  but  Sir  Edwin  has  always  shown  a  particular  skill  at 
combining  different  manners  and  yet  achieving  unity  of  effect’.18 

As  he  evolved  as  an  architect,  he  travelled — to  France  and  then  to  Italy,  Spain  and  South 
Africa.  He  was  enraptured  by  the  architecture  of  Rome,  especially  of  the  buildings  of 
Palladio,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  majestic  treatment  of  the  public  spaces — grand  staircase 
halls  and  foyers.  In  March  1911  his  design  tor  the  British  Pavilion  in  Rome  drew  praise. 
Here  again  was  evident  the  set  of  rules  he  had  carefully  nurtured — an  H-shaped  building, 
geometry  and  symmetry  inspired  by  a  Palladian  villa — the  main  facade  formally  disposed, 
with  a  central,  dual-colonnaded  portico  with  signature  pediment  and  framed  by  walls 
relieved  by  a  pair  of  pediment  windows.  The  square  corner  sections  moved  outwards  and 
upwards  to  accentuate  the  corners  of  the  composition.  The  element  of  surprise  however, 
lay  within — tor  after  passing  through  the  classical  entrance  block,  the  visitor  entered  the 
world  of  the  English  country  house — where  wings  enclosed  a  central  courtyard  and 
opened  outwards  through  trellised  pergolas  onto  an  ‘English’  garden.1'* 


BACK  IN  London  during  the  summer  of  1913,  Lutyens’s  sketches  for  theViceroy’s  House 
evolved  into  drawings.  In  August,  he  received  another  strong  missive  from  Hardinge  in 
favour  of  the  pointed  arch. . .  ‘so  silly  I  shall  bide  my  time  and  take  no  notice.  He  says  I  am 
living  in  a  London  of  round  arches  and  forget  Indian  sentiment.  My  answer  will  be  that 
I  am  working  in  the  shade  ofWestminster  Abbey.  He  got  on  with  the  design,  beginning 
to  see  his  way. . .  ‘it  is  a  mass  of  internal  planning  that  takes  so  much  time  puzzling  out’.20 

Outward  nonchalance  notwithstanding,  the  internal  struggle  for  an  expression  consumed 
him  as  he  searched  for  an  appropriate  language  of  design. 

‘[Valentine]  Chirol  speaks  of  a  new  style  and  so  does  Lady  H.  But  how!  It  will  want 
new  blood  to  make  one...  It  is  a  question  of  high  politics  and  not  taste...  if  they 
would  only  build  well  and  consider  the  climate  and  conditions  and  realise  that 
these  are  paramount  objects  to  aim  for  and  not  treat  poor  architecture  as  a  mere 
wall  paper  it  would  be  easier.’21 

‘How  natural  and  Indian  a  western  motif  can  look  treated  for  the  Indian  sun  with 
Indian  methods  applied  without  throwing  away  the  English  tradition  and  clinging 
too  much  to  the  curiosities  of  a  less  intellectual  style.’22 

He  realised  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge  ahead.  Pure  classical  would  not  do;  Indo- 
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Saracenic  he  had  rejected  at  first  sight;  the  pointed  arch 
he  would  not  have;  why,  when  God  created  the  rainbow 
circular,  must  man  create  a  pointed  arch? 

‘Architecture  more  than  any  other  art  represents 
the  intellectual  progress  of  those  that  are  in 
authority. . .  To  express  modern  India  in  stone,  to 
represent  her  amazing  sense  of  the  supernatural, 
with  its  complement  of  profound  fatalism  and 
enduring  patience  is  no  easy  task. . .  my  everlasting 
prayer  is  for  the  greatness  and  help  of  a  Wren  or 
Newton.’23 


The  Sanchi  stupa  and  its  distinctive  railing  were  a  major  influence  in  the 
design  of  the  Viceroy’s  House;  but  did  the  attached  chattris  of  Hoshang 
Shah’s  tomb  at  Mandu  —  dismissed  at  first  by  Lutyens  as  “childish, 
quite  inconsequent  and  built  to  destroy  itself’’  —  unconsciously  inspire 
the  attached  chattris  at  Delhi 


It  is  then  from  all  that  he  had  seen  and  experienced — from  the  design  convictions 
he  had  formed  over  years  ot  practice  in  England,  Europe  and  South  Africa;  and  from 
the  early  skills  at  synthesising  styles  in  the  houses  of  the  English  countryside — that 
he  set  about  the  formidable  task  of  creating  a  new  design  language,  one  rooted  in  the 
classical,  but  merging  with  the  Indian — and  gradually  there  emerged  a  set  of  building 
elements  that  his  classical  sensibilities  could  accept.  Ruled  by  geometric  order,  and 
bound  by  a  system  of  mathematical  proportions,  these  elements  came  together  and 
the  shadow  of  an  edifice  took  shape. 

It  was  in  Lutyens’s  third  set  of  sketches  (late  1912  to  early  1913)  that  the  elements  of 
a  synthesis  began  to  shape  the  design  of  the  form  the  building  would  eventually  take. 
Prominent  were  the  two-toned  walls,  upturned  roof  saucers  articulating  the  edges,  the 
deep  continuous  chhajja  accented  with  chhatris. The  dome,  no  longer  like  Wren  and  much 
simplified,  was  yet  to  attain  its  final  distinctive  character.  The  building  had  grown  in  size 
and  the  officials  declared  that  the  design  and  the  costs  imposed  by  the  government  were 
incompatible.  Hardinge  was  intransigent  and  insisted  that,  much  as  he  liked  the  design, 
he  would  not  allow  a  penny  extra. 

‘He  would  not  listen  that  since  he  approved  the  plans  he  had  raised  it  all  up  30 
feet  and  added  onto  Government  House  his  printing  press  and  secretariats,  besides 
adding  a  lot  of  bedrooms,  etc.  so  I  must  reduce  by  a  ratio  or  by  a  new  set  of  plans.’24 

The  daunting  task  ot  completely  resetting  the  drawings  to  what  were  ‘practically  new 
plans’  took  long  days  and  nights  of  hard  work,  coupled  with  bouts  of  ill  health,  and 
occupied  practically  all  of  his  attention  from  the  middle  of  December  1913  to  early 
February  1914,  when  he  finally  sent  the  new  plans  to  Hugh  Keeling,  the  chief  engineer, 
for  estimation. 

During  this  period,  he  and  Baker  accompanied  Sir  Harcourt  Butler,  member  of  the 
viceroy’s  executive  council,  for  a  brief  Christmas  excursion  to  Benaras,  and  onwards 
to  see  the  Buddhist  sites  of  Sarnath,  Sanchi  and  Bodh  Gaya,  ‘...  there  were  remains 
of  one  of  those  wonderful  Asoka  rails  which  1  admire  most  of  all  in  India’s  work...  a 
great  stone  fence  some  7  or  8  feet  high  which  Asoka,  the  Buddhist  king,  built  round 
the  shrine  to  protect  it.’  He  observed  the  shrine,  and  though  he  did  not  comment 
specifically  on  it,  the  strong  simple  hemispherical  mound  somehow  imprinted  itself 
within  his  consciousness.  Whether  it  was  an  act  of  fate,  preordained  or  whether  a  mere 
accident  of  chance,  will  never  be  known,  but  very  soon  after,  Edwin  Lutyens  ‘begins  to 
see  daylight  through  the  wood’;  a  shaft  of  daylight  which  transformed  and  transported  a 
once  rather  simple  (Renaissance)  dome  over  a  house  into  an  icon  that  would  come  to 
be  recognised  the  world  over,  for  all  time  to  come,  as  an  inspired  creation  with  neither 
predecessor  nor  successor. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  of  the  Viceroy  s  House  was  laid  early  in  June  1914.*  On  1 1  June, 
Lady  Hardinge,  who  had  been  a  friend  and  support  to  Lutyens,  passed  away  prematurely. 
On  28  June,  the  assassination  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  in  Sarajevo  plunged  the 
western  world  in  a  crisis  that  would  gradually  build  up  into  the  Great  War  that  would 
engulf  much  of  the  world.  Britain  joined  the  war  and  mobilised  its  Empire.  As  a  result, 
practically  no  progress  was  made  on  construction  activities  in  the  imperial  city  for  nearly 
six  years — until  April  1920. 

Despite  the  war,  however,  for  Lutyens  the  rhythm  of  winters  in  India  and  summers  in 
England  continued  uninterrupted.  He  used  the  relatively  quiet  time  to  refine  the  design 
and  immerse  himself  in  detailing  the  various  spaces  of  the  building.  His  obsession  was 
feverish  and  consumed  every  waking  moment — floors  became  carpets  of  stone  with 
bold  geometric  patterns;  walls  became  sculpted  surfaces  with  subtle  shifts  in  alignment 
and  treatment  creating  arches,  meticulously-framed  doorways,  pilasters,  niches,  panels 
and  cornices;  ceilings  became  defining  elements  of  space — some  vaulted,  some  coffered 
and  some  domed,  awaiting  the  brushstrokes  of  an  artist — inducing  the  eye  upwards  in 
wonderment  and  awe;  and  his  office  produced  thousands  of  drawings  which  would 
immortalise  these  into  brick  and  stone.  ‘Total  design’ — two  simple  words,  but  for  him 
the  essence  of  his  work. 


*  In  early  1915,  another  home 
was  being  built,  which  in 
later  years  was  to  become  as 
much  a  national  icon  as  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Much 
smaller  in  scale,  this  was  an 
‘ashram’  in  Ahmedabad;  its 
occupants  were  Mohandas  and 
Kasturba  Gandhi. Two  years 
later  they  relocated  to  the 
bank  of  the  Sabarmati  river. 


In  Delhi,  after  a  long  hiatus,  work  recommenced.  War,  however,  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  economics  of  the  project,  and  while  the  government  was  committed  to  completing 
the  project — even  in  the  face  of  sometimes  bitter  criticism  and  opposition — Lutyens  was 
compelled  to  make  refinements  to  his  grand  plans.  The  old  and  ever-present  nemesis — 
the  budget — returned,  and  the  project  was  very  nearly  abandoned.  After  protracted 
arguments  and  negotiations  in  the  assembly,  there  was  a  tilt  in  the  balance  and  the 
Council  approved  the  budget  and  voted  for  a  speedy  completion  of  the  House. 

In  1925,  Irwin  was  appointed  viceroy  of  India.  His  years  in  India  were  charged  with 
political  turmoil,  with  the  escalation  of  the  nationalist  movement,  highlighted  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  Civil  Disobedience  Movement,  but  he  and  Lady  Irwin  devoted  time 
and  attention  to  the  House  in  its  stages  of  finishing. 

The  years  1926  to  1929  record  much  discussion  between  Irwin  and  Lutyens  on  matters 
ranging  from  gates  and  artwork  to  inscriptions  on  the  Jaipur  Column  and  ventilation  of 
the  rooms,  which  Lord  Irwin  was  especially  perturbed  about.  Lutyens  penned  detailed 
letters,  amongst  which  is  an  astonishing  one  (dated  26  December  1929)  elucidating  his 
vision  for  the  artwork  of  each  room  of  the  House,  and  elaborating  on  an  idea  of  training 
Indian  artists  in  the  art  of  tempera  painting;  an  idea  which  eventually  was  not  carried 
forward  because  of  a  lack  of  available  talent  and  a  shortage  of  funds.  His  correspondence 
with  Lord  Irwin  would  continue,  long  distance,  even  after  he  had  occupied  the  House. 
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The  House  under  construction  [Source:  RIBA] 


By  January  1 929  the  big  dome  was  up  to  springing*  and  Mustoe  (director  of  horticulture) 
was  busy  with  the  gardens. 

‘I  do  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  success  and  the  Irwins  seem  very  happy  and  long  to 
get  in...  they  all  seem  to  like  the  house — wonderful!  And  the  gardens  are  called 
by  Indians  “Gods  own  Heavens”  and  no  other  house  in  India  is  like  the  Viceroy’s 
House — the  King  has  settled  it  be  so  called.’ 

By  February, 

‘...  the  big  dome  is  growing  day  by  day.  The  big  glass  chandeliers  are  going  up 
and  the  house  is  beginning  to  get  finished  but  to  get  it  all  done  by  October,  even 
theViceroy’s  wing,  I  have  very  grave  doubts...’ 

October  stretched  to  December,  and  although  the  formal  inauguration  ceremony  was 
planned  for  1931,  the  Irwins  moved  into  theViceroy’s  House  in  the  winter  of  1929. 


*Level  where  an 
arch  of  vault  rises 
from  a  support. 


The  House  under  construction  T  t  is  the  largest  stone  yard  in  the  world,  measuring  twenty  acres.  It  was  also  an  all-India 

[Source:  RIBA]  enterprise,  in  terms  of  material  and  man-power.  Bustling  with  more  than  3000  stone 

cutters  and  masons,  cutting,  chiseling  and  carving  blocks  of  stone  -  amidst  the  swirling 
stone  dust  -  which  have  been  assembled  from  the  far  reaches  ot  the  Empire.  Sandstones 
-  white,  pink,  green,  buff  and  cream  from  the  southern  plains  and  the  deserts  of  the 
west;  some  the  colour  of  tomato  and  others  of  the  shades  of  rhubarb.  Marbles  -  veined 
brilliant  green  from  Baroda  State  and  white  from  mines  in  Makrana;  black  marble  from 
Patiala  State;  yellow  limestone  from  the  deserts  of  Jaisalmer  which  is  transported  first 
by  camel  or  truck  for  forty  miles  to  the  nearest  railhead;  a  collection  of  marbles  from 
the  NorthWest  Frontier  Province  and  granite  blocks  from  the  East.  In  addition  to  these 
transportation  challenges  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  size  which  can  be  transported 
and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  smaller  pieces  of  stone.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  large 
columns  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  circular  drums. 

In  all  some  400,000  tons  of  stone  from  across  India  is  transported  to  the  great  Delhi  stone 
yard,  harnessing  the  might  of  the  British  Empire,  thousands  of  Imperial  quarrymen,  stone 
cutters  and  masons  working  under  the  supervision  of  British  master  masons;  camels, 
elephants,  bullocks  and  oxen  and  finally,  the  pride  of  the  British  Empire  -  the  great 
India  railway  system  which  cuts  the  barren  landscape  with  its  broad  gauge  rail  lines  in 


all  directions  creating  an  intricate  web  of  communication  and  transport.  Special  lines 
are  laid  to  link  mines  to  the  nearest  railway  network.  It  is  an  awe-inspiring  operation  in 
logistics  and  management. 

Nowhere  in  India  however  can  Lutyens  find  the  most  imperial  of  marbles  —  Imperial 
Porphyry  (Rosso  Ponforisco  or  Porfido  Rosso),  that  deep  red-brown  stone  that  graced 
Augustus’s  Capitol  of  Rome.  He  must  have  it  and  he  decides  to  import  it  from  Italy. 

The  bricks  are  manufactured  in  Delhi  and  its  suburbs.  White  lime  and  cement  are 
obtained  mainly  from  the  Central  Provinces.  Rolled  steel  beams  and  other  steel  sections 
are  also  sourced  from  Indian  manufacturers  and  only  a  limited  number  of  steel  joists  of 
special  sizes  are  obtained  from  England. 

Sanitary  fittings  and  material  for  electric  installation  are  all  ordered  from  England.  In  the 
case  of  furniture,  many  varieties  of  wood  are  used  -  teak,  mahogany,  haldu,  ami,  poon, 
rosewood,  shisham  and  walnut  from  forests  ranging  from  the  Himalayan  foothills  to  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  furniture  in  its  entirety  is  made  in  workshops  at  site.  As  much  of  the 
material  for  upholstery  and  curtains  as  is  available  in  India  is  bought  from  various  textile 
centres  and  the  balance  is  shipped  from  England. 
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KINGSWAY — BIFURCATING  the  city  from  east  to  west — bordered  by  lawns,  flanked 
by  wide  water  canals,  pauses  at  the  Great  Place  spread  before  the  massive  red  stone  plinths 
of  the  Secretariat  buildings  placed  above,  on  either  side  of  the  avenue.  Between  the 
buildings  it  ascends  gently  to  the  Viceroy’s  House. This  half-mile  journey,  from  the  Great 
Place  to  the  gates  of  the  House,  is  fraught  with  mystery  and  alluring  anticipation — due 
to  an  accident  of  fate.  The  incline  ol  the  slope  at  first  reveals  a  colonnaded  facade  at  a 
distance,  framed  by  the  two  wings  of  the  Secretariat  buildings.  As  one  approaches,  its 
base  begins  to  gradually  disappear  until,  at  one  stage,  the  dome  alone  is  visible,  before  it 
sinks  further  till  the  orb  completely  disappears.  Gradually  the  movement  forward  unveils 
first  the  dome,  then  the  base.  Finally  the  building  presents  itself  through  a  finely  wrought 
screen  grill  and  framed  by  a  magnificent  landscaped  Forecourt.  Onwards  the  axis  takes  in 
the  solitary,  towering  white  Jaipur  Column  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  Forecourt  and 
culminates  at  the  portico  of  Viceroy’s  House — its  final  destination.  This 
is  processional  architecture  at  is  most  sublime  and  this  is  theatre  within  a 
grand  urban  stage-set. 


The  House  stands  partly  on  rock  and  partly  on  hard  ground  atop  Raisina 
Hill.  A  good  deal  of  rock  was  blasted  away  in  the  war  years  to  create 
the  foundations.  The  walls  rise  from  foundations  varying  from  5  to  8 
feet  deep.  To  accommodate  the  Secretariat  buildings  on  Raisina  Hill, 
the  Great  Place  shifts  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  replaced  by 
the  Viceroy’s  Court  (now  called  the  Forecourt),  from  the  edge  of  the 
Secretariat  buildings  to  the  Viceroy’s  House  portico.25 

The  Forecourt  is  an  extension  of  the  main  axis  of  Kingsway.The  avenue 
proceeds  to  the  portico  as  a  wide  flat  red  bed  of  sand,  widening  at  the 
centre  into  a  large  rectangular  space.  The  court  is  divided  into  a  broad 
central  terrace,  flanked  by  water  channels  and  fountains,  and  bounded 
by  trees  in  formation  on  either  side.  At  the  centre  of  its  north  and  south 
edges,  wide  steps  descend  to  the  lateral  avenues  on  either  side.  These  are 
the  means  of  everyday  access  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

Where  the  north-south  axis  intersects  the  east-west  one  at  midpoint, 
stands  the  Jaipur  Column.  It  is  in  the  tradition  of  civic  or  triumphal 
obelisks  elsewhere,  but  here  with  a  specific  meaning. An  elegant  shaft  of 
sandstone  soaring  145  feet  high,  taller  than  Trajan’s  Column  in  Rome 
(125  ft),  crowned  with  the  six-pointed ‘Star  of  India’.26  In  1915,  Maharaja 
Sawai  Madho  Singh  of  Jaipur  donated  14,000  pounds  sterling  for  a 
column  to  commemorate  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Capital. 

Left:  Trajan’s  Column — the  Roman  triumphal  column  that  inspired  the  Jaipur  Column , 
the  height  of  which — 145  feet — exceeds  that  of  its  predecessor  by  47  feet;  Facing  page: 
Jaipur  Column 


Shallow  circular  receding  discs  form  a  low  stepped  base  from 
which  rises  a  plinth  in  red  sandstone,  sculpted  to  form  three 
levels,  which  supports  the  base  of  the  column  in  white  sandstone 
fashioned  as  two  bold  tiers,  two  faces  of  the  latter  engraved — 
one  with  the  city  plan,  and  the  other  an  inscription  conceived 
by  Lutyens,  and  subsequently  refined  by  Lord  Irwin: 

In  Thought  Faith 

In  Word  Wisdom 

In  Deed  Courage 

In  Life  Service 

So  Alay  India  Be  Great 


A  cylindrical  column  of  white 
sandstone,  a  delicate  pattern  of 
oak  leaves  incised  over  its  entire 
surface,  rises  above  the  large  square 
base  and  culminates  in  an  egg- 
shaped  crown.  Above  the  crown 
blossoms  a  composition  of  bronze 
lotus  petals,  surmounted  by  an 
exquisite  finial — the  six-pointed 
Star  of  India,  crafted  in  glass  and 
measuring  15  feet,  held  in  place  by 
a  steel  shaft  inserted  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  column. 
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2,  17 ,800  square  feet  in  floor  space,  1,345  feet  of  carriageways,  1 , 955  feet  of  corridors,  3  7 
lobbies,  35  loggias,  18  staircases,  10  elevators,  340  rooms,  31  fountains. 

It  is  constructed  out  of  45  million  bricks,  1.4  million  cubic  feet  of  stone,  7,500  tons  of  cement,  1,350  tons  of  steel,  221  stone  columns. 

It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  Rs  1 ,54,07 ,500. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 
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Facing  page  &  above:  Drawings  by  AkankshaThapa 
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THE  ‘MAZE  of  internal  planning’  seemed  overwhelming  to  Lutyens.  To  combine  the 
public,  the  private,  the  state,  the  European  staff,  the  Indian  staff  and  the  mass  of  services, 
stores  and  engineering  into  one  building  was  no  easy  task.  The  House  was  designed  for 
three  kinds  of  spaces — the  public-ceremonial,  the  private-residential  and  the  support 
services,  each  with  its  accompanying  set  of  working  needs  and  space  requirements;  some 
spaces  treated  with  an  appropriate  sense  of  ceremony  and  grandeur  with  others  at  a 
reduced  scale,  suited  to  the  everyday  needs  of  efficient  utility  as  well  as  privacy  and 
seclusion.  The  requirements  of  protocol  combined  with  the  established  conventions  of 
how  the  English  upper  classes  used  their  dwellings  meant  an  implicit  separation  between 
the  public,  the  private  and  the  service  domains. 

The  spaces  were  generous.  The  building  was  divided  into  four  floors — lower  basement, 
upper  basement,  main  floor  and  first  floor.  The  lower  basement,  below  the  level  of  the 
Forecourt,  contained  the  engines  of  the  building  and  was  hidden  from  the  view  of  the 
visitor.  There  were  five  kinds  of  office  and  living  accommodation,  each  located  in  a 
distinct  part  of  the  House. 

The  central  section  of  the  House  did  not  have  a  first  floor,  the  main  floor  rising  much 
taller  than  the  floors  of  the  wings.  The  three  floors — lower  basement,  upper  basement 
and  main  floor — housed  the  ceremonial  and  state  functions  and  were  tall,  voluminous 
and  majestic.  In  effect  its  main  floor  rose  two  storeys,  the  ceiling  being  much  higher 
than  the  first  floor  of  the  wings;  this  of  course  was  apparent  not  only  in  the  internal 
accommodation,  but  most  significantly  in  the  proportion  and  scale  of  the  main  entrance 
portico.  The  rooms  serving  public  functions  faced  east  and  west  and  were  lit  by  the  sun. 

Each  of  the  four  wings  leading  out  from  the  central  section  contained  an  additional 
first  floor  above  the  main  floor  and  housed  the  viceroy’s  suites,  guest  suites  and  staff 
rooms,  designed  to  the  more  intimate  scale  of  an  English  country  house.  The  House  was 
designed  to  serve  best  during  the  winter  months,  its  wings  deliberately  arranged  to  face 
north  and  south  for  greater  climatic  comfort. 

The  eastern  wings  are  narrower  than  the  western  wings,  but  align  with  each  other 
perfectly  by  a  slight  setback  created  in  the  design  of  the  west  face,  the  notion  of 
symmetry  prevailing,  controlling  the  outer  expression  of  the  House.  The  south-west 
wing  is  the  viceroy’s  area,  and  consists  of  3  1  rooms  spread  across  three  floors,  including 
ten  bedrooms.  The  south-east  wing  consists  of  the  office  of  the  military  secretary  and 
25  rooms  as  living  quarters  for  the  ADCs  and  bachelor  guests. The  north-west  wing  is 
designed  for  guests  and  has  20  bedrooms  and  accompanying  rooms  spread  over  three 
floors.  The  north-east  wing  provides  accommodation  for  clerical  and  technical  staff 
as  well  as  the  private  secretary  to  the  viceroy  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Viceregal 
Estate  and  consists  of  36  rooms. 
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In  the  normal  course,  entrance  to  the  House  is  gained  through  a  pair  of  parallel 
carriageways,  which  run  as  tunnels  under  the  main  floor  and  are  entered  from  the  South 
and  North  Courts,  the  main  doors  of  the  House  being  opened  for  state  and  ceremonial 
occasions  only. 

A  visitor  would  normally  enter  the  South  Court  through  one  of  the  arched  gateways 
under  the  southern  loggia,  go  round  the  oval  pool  and  serpent  fountain  at  its  centre,  and 
alight  at  either  of  the  two  stair  halls  located  north  and  south  of  the  central  building  or 
the  dramatic  staircase  court  to  the  west,  by  way  of  either  the  east  or  the  west  carriageway. 
The  semi-state  rooms  are  located  at  the  same  level;  the  Durbar  Hall  and  the  State  Rooms 
are  located  on  the  main  floor  above  and  can  be  reached  by  broad  staircases  or  lifts.  As  in 
classical  Rome,  the  experience  of  walking  through  the  House  varies — through  straight 
corridors,  up  grand  staircases,  from  one  level  to  another.  On  the  way  out,  the  visitor 
traverses  the  North  Court  with  its  oval  pool  and  giant  shell  fountain  to  leave  through  the 
archways  under  the  northern  loggia. 

India  was  the  jewel  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Durbar  Hall  was  its  symbolic  centre. 
Inspired  by  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  its  internal  dimensions  are  almost  exactly  half  of  those 
of  that  famous  monument.  Like  the  Pantheon,  the  space  is  spherical  in  its  proportions, 
the  diameter  of  the  circular  hall  being  equal  to  its  height,  a  lofty  72  feet  measured  to  the 
soffit  of  its  perfectly  hemispherical  dome.  The  interior  is  bathed  in  daylight  streaming 
in  from  the  circular  opening — an  oculus  in  the  terminology  of  classical  architecture — at 
the  dome’s  summit.  The  dome  over  the  Hall  is  not  of  course  the  gilded  dome  seen  from 
the  outside,  but  a  second  inner  dome,  inserted  at  a  lower  level  to  meet  the  needs  of 
function  and  to  accurately  control  the  proportions  of  the  interior  space. 

Against  the  west  wall,  on  a  low  circular  dais  raised  by  three  steps  are  arranged  the  viceroy 
and  vicereines  thrones,  set  against  rich  red  velvet  hangings  and  a  canopy,  facing  the 
central  door  of  the  House  and  the  sun  in  the  east.  Lord  Irwin  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
Durbar  Hall  but  whilst  he  visualises  the  investitures  at  the  Viceroy’s  House  as  a  spectacle 
with  a  large  and  colourful  audience  within  the  Hall  itself,  Lutyens  has  modelled  the 
Hall  following  the  conventions  of  investitures  held  in  England.  At  Buckingham  Palace, 
no  spectators  are  permitted  in  the  room  where  the  ceremony  takes  place,  the  king,  the 
queen  and  their  staff  being  its  sole  occupants.  The  persons  to  be  invested  wait  in  an 
anteroom  and  each  one  passes  to  the  presence  of  their  Majesties  in  turn.  Irwin  explained: 

‘I  know  what  you  mean  about  the  investiture...  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work  out  here.  Our  investitures  are  the  best  spectacular  show. . .  and  everybody 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  be  invited  enjoys  seeing  the  show.  The  Princes  with  all 
their  jewels,  the  staff  uniforms  etc.,  all  make  a  fine  display,  and  now  we  have  the 
added  attraction  of  your  magnificent  Durbar  Hall. . .  it  would  be  a  great  pity  for 
everybody  not  to  see  it.’2' 
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THE  DOME  and  the  vast  portico  which  serves  as  its  base  constitute  the  architectural 
focus  of  the  city’s  urban  axis  and  are  instantly  recognisable  as  the  defining  image  of  New 
Delhi.  The  dome  above  the  Durbar  Hall  draws  attention  to  its  role  as  a  place  of  political 
power  and — especially  in  India— is  a  symbolic  celebration  of  the  ritual  of ‘durbar’  and 
patronage  through  which  the  colonial  system  functions. 

From  a  reading  of  the  many  commentaries  on  the  construction  of  New  Delhi  it’s  quite 
clear  that  Lutyens  was  from  the  beginning  profoundly  conscious  of  just  how  crucial 
the  profile  of  the  dome  would  be:  to  the  architecture  of  the  viceroy’s  residence,  to  the 
Central  Vista,  and  most  importantly  to  the  discharge  of  its  true  architectural  purpose, 
that  of  being  worthy  of  its  place  as  the  emblematic  centre  of  Britain’s  Indian  Empire. 

Its  design  evolved  in  the  years  between  1912  and  1914  through  a  number  of  variations — 
within  the  broadly  Palladian  principles  that  Lutyens  had  applied  to  the  design  of  the 
whole  building.  From  what  was  originally  sketched  as  a  dome  with  a  somewhat  shallow 
profile,  it  changed  to  a  taller  dome  in  the  manner  of  the  later  Renaissance,  graced  with 
an  arcaded  drum  and  lantern;  and  later  still  there  were  other  studies,  significant  amongst 
which  was  that  for  a  lower  dome,  whose  shape  raised  on  a  series  of  successive  masonry 
drums,  and  shorn  of  the  adornments  of  the  previous  version  prefigured  the  final  shape, 
which  is  clearly  recognisable  as  similar  to  that  of  a  Budddhist  stupa.28 

The  dome  as  finally  designed  is  a  copper-gilded  hemisphere  with  a  bold  oculus  encircled 
by  a  distinctive  blind  parapet,  sitting  atop  two  ascending  drums  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  canopied  arcade  with  four  squat  chhatris  fused  into  the  lower  drum,  the  whole 
rising  above  a  massive  square  base  with  generously  chamfered  corners,  rising  from  a 
circle  whose  centre  is  the  intersection  of  the  building’s  two  cardinal  axes.  Its  height  has 
ultimately  been  determined  by  the  need  to  match  it  with  the  height  of  the  Secretariat 
domes,  hence  the  exceptionally  high  base  and  drums.  The  top  of  the  dome  is  105  feet— 
about  ten  normal  domestic  floors — above  the  level  of  the  terrace  of  the  House,  and  164 
feet  8  inches  above  the  Forecourt.  Robert  Byron  in  a  critique  of  the  newly  built  city 
reported  a  conversation  with  Lutyens  where  the  architect  himself  expressed  doubts  about 
the  height  of  the  dome:  ‘...  it  also  seems  to  him  that  the  whole  base  of  the  dome  rises 
too  sharply  from  the  immensely  long  parapet  beneath  it. .  ,’29  but  it  was  probably  too  late 
to  implement  the  rectifications  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  same  interview. 

‘The  overall  effect  of  this  very  clear  contrast  between  the  long  facade  and  the 
emphatically  vertical  arrangement  of  the  central  dome  is  of  course  strikingly 
unconventional.  In  the  austerity  of  its  profile  and  the  restrained  refinement  with 
which  diverse  styles  and  conventions  are  fused  it’s  even  possible  to  discern,  dare 
one  say,  a  glimpse  of  the  modern  within  an  overwhelmingly  classical  format. 
There  is  also  the  conceit  of  animating  the  skyline  with  water  jets  on  the  roof,  an 
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audacious  detail  that  is  hardly  commented  on,  and  today  goes  mostly  unnoticed. 

If  Lutyens  boldly  lifted  the  Sanchi  stupa  from  the  earth  and  raised  it  to  the  sky,  his 
other  stunning  gesture  was  to  bring  water  up  to  the  roof  in  the  ‘inverted  domes’ 
of  his  sculptural  fountain  pools.  With  the  water  turned  on,  it’s  possible  to  imagine 
a  scene  ot  magical  opulence,  where  the  spray  would  create  a  sparkling  setting  for 
the  great  dome  and  soften  the  monotonous  length  of  the  roof.’ 

Amongst  the  scores  of  ill-considered,  often  misshapen  cupolas  that  have  proliferated  in 
Delhi  since  the  1950s  as  a  kind  of  convenient  formula  to  ensure ‘architectural  harmony’ 
in  the  bungalow  zone — supposedly  to  pay  homage  to  ‘the  Lutyens  style’ — it  is  easy 
to  miss  the  true  power  of  the  original,  captured  so  eloquently  when  it  stood  freshly 
completed,  alone  and  unimitated: 

‘This  dome,  a  flat  hemisphere  of  glistening  metal  supported  on  a  great  red  and 
white  plinth...  seems  impervious  to  the  laws  of  distance.  For  its  character  is  so 
arresting,  so  unprecedented,  so  uninviting  of  comparison  with  known  architecture, 
that  like  a  sovereign  crowned  and  throned,  it  subordinates  everything  within  view 
to  increase  its  own  state,  and  stands  not  to  be  judged  by,  but  to  judge  its  attendants. 

Its  individuality,  its  difference  from  every  dome  since  the  Pantheon...  lies  in  its 
intrinsic  solidity.  It  has  the  character  of  a  pure  monument.’30 

The  central  dome,  the  chhatris  and  water  fountains  that  dominate  the  skyline,  and  the 
band  of  deep  uninterrupted  shadow  cast  by  the  wide  chhajja  that  runs  all  around  the 
building  are  what  unify  the  architecture.  The  faqades  themselves  do  not  have  a  uniform 
design.  Each  side  of  the  House  is  designed  for  a  specific  function  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  architectural  details  of  its  faqade.The  east  marks  its  urban  presence  and  is  its  formal 
entrance,  the  north  forms  the  entrance  to  its  offices,  and  in  that  sense,  the  administrative 
entry;  the  west  faqade  faces  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Estate  and  the  forest  of  the  Ridge 
beyond;  it  looks  out  on  gardens  and  recreation  areas  and  is  connected  to  a  private 
domain,  while  the  south  provides  a  service  entry  for  workers,  staff  and  maintenance 
personnel  directly  into  the  lower  basement,  virtually  unseen  from  any  of  the  formal 
sections  of  the  House. 
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THE  EAST  facade  is  the  main  elevation  of  the  House,  its  formal  front  facing  the  city,  its 
two  wings  marking  the  width  of  the  ceremonial  Forecourt  that  stretches  to  the  edges  of 
the  Secretariat  buildings,  a  distance  of  approximately  1,968  feet. 

At  the  centre,  a  grand  flight  of  pyramidal  steps  lead  to  a  recessed  portico  supported 
on  20  circular  columns,  an  arrangement  said  to  be  inspired  by  those  of  the  portico 
of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome.  They  are  indeed  similar,  except  for  a  small  variation  in  the 
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distance  between  the  columns — the  spacing  oi  the  columns  between  the  three  entrance 
doors  to  the  house  being  ever  so  slightly  larger  than  the  distance  between  the  others. 
This  change  creates  spaces  for  the  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard  who  will  stand  here  during 
ceremonial  functions:  diminutive,  symmetrically  ordered  sentinels  amidst  an  ordered 
forest  of  columns. 

On  either  side  of  the  central  portico  an  elevated  plinth  rises  buttress-like  at  a  slight 
incline,  its  height  of  21  feet  interrupted  by  a  broad  horizontal  moulding  dividing  the 
lower  14  feet  of  red  sandstone  from  the  white  sandstone  superstructure  above.  The  red 
base  forms  a  strong  horizontal  band  across  the  entire  building;  the  white  sandstone  above 
it  ends  as  a  blind  parapet  emphatically  delineated  by  another  continuous  horizontal 
moulding  strongly  projected  from  the  face  of  the  building.  The  top  of  the  parapet  forms 
a  base  for  the  columns  above. 

The  columns  are  inspired  by  the  Tuscan  order,  unfluted,  with  a  base  moulding  above 
a  simple  square  plinth.  But  while  the  shaft  and  base  are  without  ornament,  the  capital 
is  quite  unusual  and  elaborate — with  stone  bells  at  the  four  corners,  and  Lutyens’s 
geometrical  stylisation  of  the  acanthus  leaf.  Informally  labelled  ‘Lutyens’s  Delhi  Order’, 
this  is  reserved  for  the  central  block  alone,  columns  in  other  parts  of  the  building  being 
adorned  with  Ionic  capitals. 

The  north  and  south  loggias  extend  and  connect  the  central  block  to  the  two  wings  on 
either  side.  They  are  two  storeys  tall,  and  their  front  continues  the  rhythm  established  by 
the  elevation  ol  the  monumental  portico;  the  rear  is  closed  with  a  solid  wall  with  narrow 
openings  at  regular  intervals.  Apart  from  providing  a  protected  connection  to  the  wings, 
these  elegant  loggias  screen  the  more  private  North  and  South  Courts  from  the  public 
Forecourt  in  front,  and  most  importantly — and  this  may  be  called  their  real  purpose — 
they  elongate  the  fapade  by  100  feet  on  either  side  and  give  to  the  House  its  unified, 
majestic  and  imposing  public  face — function  and  theatre  fused  to  create  a  powerful  visual 
harmony.  The  massive  plinth  below  is  pierced  by  six  classical  semi-circular  arches  (three 
on  either  side)  which  create  deep  tunnels  of  entry  to  the  courts  beyond,  and  from  there 
to  the  private  entrances  of  the  House. 

The  accommodation  on  the  western  side  of  the  building  overlooks  the  Mughal  Garden. 
Designed  as  a  wall  rather  than  a  repetition  of  the  arcaded  portico  and  loggias  of  the 
eastern  side,  the  facade  features  smaller  openings — in  deference  perhaps  to  the  sharp 
afternoon  sun — spaced  regularly  at  wide  intervals  on  either  side  of  the  centrally  placed 
West  Garden  Loggia.  The  upper  basement  level  of  semi-state  rooms  opens  directly  into 
the  garden;  the  state  rooms  above  command  a  wider  view  of  the  whole  Estate. 

An  important  feature  of  the  building  elevation  is  that  the  pattern  and  treatment  of 
window  openings  of  one  floor  is  distinct  from  the  other.  Whilst  a  regular  repetition  of 
semi-circular  arched  doorways  distinguishes  the  red  sandstone  wall  of  the  upper  basement 
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floor,  the  openings  on  the  upper  floor  show  more  variety — at  the  centre,  the  west  loggia 
forms  three  tall  portals,  flanked  on  either  side  by  semi-circular  arched  openings  of  similar 
height,  repeated  at  the  ends,  and  a  series  of  classical  rectangular  windows  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  intervening  space.  Across  both  floors,  the  wall  is  widened  sufficiently 
where  required  to  form  pilasters  that  frame  each  door  or  window.  The  arched  openings 
on  the  lower  floor  are  capped  by  an  elaborate  cornice  from  which  springs  a  semi-circular 
pediment  with  an  exquisitely  decorated  keystone  very  much  in  the  Renaissance  manner. 
On  the  upper  floor,  the  pilaster  becomes  less  wide  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
rectangular  window,  with  flat  chhajjas  individually  placed  above  each  opening. 

The  south  and  north  facades  are  taller  than  the  other  two  sides  by  the  height  of  one  floor, 
because  they  rise  from  the  level  of  the  actual  ground — ‘the  plain’  as  it  has  been  called — 
the  level  that  provides  access  to  the  lower  basement.  This  level  has  deep  portals  which 
form  the  main  entrance  for  the  kitchen  and  other  service  staff.  Because  the  open  side  of 
the  South  Court  occupies  the  central  part  of  this  facade,  the  south-east  and  south-west 
wings  on  either  side  appear  almost  as  separate  blocks,  joined  only  at  the  upper  basement 
level  by  the  inclined  sandstone  parapet.  The  latter  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  building 
from  east  to  west,  flaring  outward  to  form  a  linear  gallery — a  service  passage  for  staff 
certainly,  but  more  significantly  an  architectural  device  to  distinguish  the  base  from  the 
upper  sections  of  the  building. 

The  north  facade  resembles  the  southern  one  only  in  that  the  architecture  of  the  wings 
on  either  side  is  virtually  identical  to  serve  the  need  for  external  symmetry.  Otherwise 
it  is  quite  different:  whereas  on  the  south  the  same  part  of  the  elevation  is  just  an  open¬ 
sided  court  in  between  the  two  wings;  here  the  facade  is  closed  and  articulated  as  the 
most  important  part  of  the  building.  Its  function  as  the  official  entrance  to  the  president’s 
offices  is  emphatically  expressed  by  its  massive,  virtually  monolithic  appearance,  the 
expanse  of  white  sandstone  relieved  only  by  the  tall  arched  opening  that  is  the  centrepiece 
of  this  entire  composition.  The  arched  entryway  is  approached  by  elaborate  flights  of 
steps  arranged  within  a  large  terraced  forecourt  that  extends  to  about  twice  the  breadth 
of  the  central  block.  Robust  chhatris  accentuate  either  corner,  and  the  terraces  feature  a 
smaller  version  of  the  Sanchi  railing  motif,  as  found  on  the  drum  on  the  roof  and  also 
elsewhere  in  the  complex. 

European  classical  renaissance  architecture,  by  its  very  nature — from  Fillipo  Brunelleschi 
(1377—1446)  to  Inigo  Jones  (1573—1652)  and  from  Andrea  Palladio  (1508—80)  to 
Christopher  Wren  (1632—1723) — has  been,  in  essence,  an  upright  architecture;  an 
architecture  of  the  dominant  column,  glorified  by  strong  framed  facades,  verticahty, 
straight  walls  embellished  with  pilasters,  arches,  entablatures,  cornices,  and  a  regular 
repetition  of  carefully  ordered  and  articulated  openings. 

In  Delhi,  while  the  cardinal  rules  of  symmetry,  proportion  and  geometry  dominate  at 
every  level,  the  language  of  architecture  transcends  to  assimilate  building  elements,  forms 
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and  images  of  another  culture — battered  walls,  a  predominantly  monolithic  masonry 
expression,  a  strong  horizontality,  a  dome  with  fused,  closely  hugging  chattris,  a  sweeping 
chhajja,  the  inclined  jharoka  parapet,  heavy  brackets,  the  ornamental  jaali. 


12 

EVERY  ARCHITECT  has  known  this  moment. 

23  December  1929,  7:00  am:  Lutyens  awakens  to  a  bitterly  cold  winter  morning — it  is 
raining  and  fog  envelops  everything. 

‘At  about  eight  o  clock  a  very  white  sun  peeped  through  and  made  the  world  a 
ghost.  We  had  heard  the  booming  of  guns — some  heard  the  bomb  and  it  was  not 
until  after  H.E.’s  arrival  that  we  heard  his  train  had  been  bombed. The  bodyguard 
did  soldierly  things,  bugles  blew  and  out  of  the  fog  H.E.’s  car  emerged.  The  guard 
was  inspected,  then  the  City  fathers  presented  an  address  to  which  he  replied. 

He  then  came  up  the  stairway  to  the  great  portico  where  I  presented  to  him  and 
others  on  the  work — At  a  given  signal  the  doors  were  opened — and  they,  Lady 
Irwin  and  H.E.  went  into  the  house  and  for  the  first  time  in  seventeen  years  the 
house  closed  on  me.’31w 


Left:  South  Court,  with  snake  fountain. 
Overleaf:  North  Court,  with  shell  fountain 
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Above:  Domed  ceiling;  Facing  page:  The  masterpiece  —  the  stairs  to  the  sky 

Overleaf:  The  “ lion  staircase”  to  the  guest,  wing  Overleaf :The  “lion  staircase"  to  the 
guest  wing 
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Facing  page:  The  main  staircase;  Above:  The  “Long  corridor” 
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Above:  The  Durbar  Hall  [Plwto  credit: Joginder  Singh] 
Left:  Detail  of flooring  and  columns  in  the  Durbar  Hall 
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The  Lutyens  touch  -  fountains  on  the  roof 
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Letter  from  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  to  Sir  Herbert  Baker  illustrated  with  a  plan  and  sketch  of  the  first  scheme  for  the  Viceroy’s 
House,  dated  13  June  1912  [Source: RIBA] 
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The  east  facade  of  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
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Above  &  previous  page:  The  eastern  facade;  facing  page:  Lutyens’s  signature —  the  ‘Delhi  Order’  capital 
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Left:  The  western  facade;  above:  The  Mughal  Garden 


The  south  court 


The  south-east  uhng 
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C.  Rajagopalachari  with 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Lady 
Edwina  Mountbatten  [Source: 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Archive, 
New  Delhi] 


Postscript:  1947 

The  Durbar  Hall  has  served  as  a  backdrop  to  many  historic  occasions,  but  two  events  in 
the  years  1947  and  1948  were  of  special  significance. 

Monday  24  March  1947,  the  Viceroy’s  House:  A  blast  of  trumpets  from  the  roof 
offers  a  stunning  prelude  to  the  swearing-in  ceremony  of  the  last  viceroy  ot  India, 
Lord  Mountbatten  of  Burma.  ‘The  ADCs  in  stiff  procession  lead  Lord  and  Lady 
Mountbatten  to  the  thrones — Mountbatten  with  the  dark  blue  ribbon  ot  Knight  of 
the  Garter  and  the  overwhelming  array  of  orders  and  decorations  across  his  chest  and 
Lady  Mountbatten,  with  her  new  order  of  the  Crown  ot  India,  in  a  dress  of  ivory 
brocade;  the  red  and  gold  thrones  set  in  bold  relief  by  lighting  concealed  in  the  velvet 
hangings,  while  arc  lights  play  down  upon  the  scene.  On  each  side  of  the  thrones  are 
flanked  the  leaders  of  the  new  India.  Sir  Patrick  Spons,  the  Lord  Chiefjustice  of  India, 
administers  the  oath  of  office,  film  cameras  whir  and  flash  bulbs  go  off  for  the  first 
time  in  the  confines  of  the  Durbar  Hall.’32 
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Louis  Mountbatten,  unlike  his  predecessors,  who  came  to  propagate  and  govern  an 
Empire,  is  charged  with  the  task  of  dismantling  it  and  relinquishing  charge  to  the  Indian 
people.  The  Viceroy’s  House  becomes  the  centre  of  heated  political  activity.  The  military 
secretary  issues  a  memorandum  on  28  July  1947,  renaming  the  Viceroy’s  House  as 
Government  House.33 

Friday  15  August  1947,  Government  House: ‘At  8.30  the  trumpets  and  the  scarlet  and 
gold  which  had  heralded  in  twenty  Viceroys  summoned  the  State  entrance  of  the  newly 
created  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma  into  the  Durbar  Hall,  the  first  Governor  General  of 
free  India...  Once  again  the  rich  red  velvet  canopies  were  lit  with  hidden  lights  above 
the  gold  thrones.  The  carpets  were  a  veritable  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. . .  at  the  end 
of  the  ceremony  the  great  bronze  doors  of  the  Durbar  Hall  were  opened  and  the  link 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new  was  proclaimed  with  the  playing  of  God  Save  The 
King  followed  by  the  Jana  Gana  Mana ,’34 

Lord  Mountbatten  will  serve  for  another  ten  months  as  the  first  governor  general  of 
Independent  India,  concluding  a  short  but  momentous  stay  in  India. 

Monday  21  June  1948,  Government  House:  Governor  General  designate  C. 
Rajagopalachari  comes  alone.  Dressed  in  stark,  simple  handspun  khadi,  he  alights  at  the 
grand  sandstone  steps  leading  up  to  the  great  portico,  escorted  by  three  ADCs,  where 
Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten  receive  him  and  together  they  proceed  to  the  Durbar 
Hall.  The  oath  of  office  is  administered  under  the  cavernous  dome,  daylight  streaming 

through  its  oculus,  the  imposing  imperial 
thrones  forming  a  backdrop  to  the  austere 
but  momentous  ceremony,  followed  by  a 
radio  address  by  India’s  first  Indian  governor 
general  to  the  citizens  of  the  new  republic.35 

An  icon  of  British  dominion  transforms 
into  an  icon  of  India,  and  although  it  was 
designed  as  a  symbol  of  imperial  majesty, 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  symbolically  heralds 
the  new  India. 

Another  empire  in  Delhi  has  gone  the  way 
of  earlier  empires,  the  stones  of  which  are 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  this  city.  The  stones 
of  this  newest  one,  however,  will  live  on  as 
the  centre  of  a  vibrant  city. 

Tire  north  court 
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“Only  recently  he  had  heard  that  a  spider  had  woven  a  web  in  the  house  of  the  Lat  Sahib  at 
Dilli,  making  a  portrait  of  the  sage[Gandhiji],  and  writing  his  name  under  it  in  English. This 
was  said  to  be  a  warning  to  the  sahibs  to  depart  from  Hindustan,  since  God  Almighty  himsell 
had  sent  a  message  through  a  little  insect  that  Gandhi  was  to  be  the  Maharaja  of  the  whole 
of  Hindustan.  That  the  spider’s  web  appeared  in  the  Lat  Sahib’s  kothi  was  surely  significant.” 


Mulk  Raj  Anand,  Untouchable  (1935) 


The  Mountbattens  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  at  the  Viceroy’s  House,  oil  on  board  painting  by  H.  Rammo,  Long  Drawing  Room 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  [Photo  credit: Anil  Luthra for  SV Photographic] 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  CRAFTSPEOPLE’S  MOMENT 

1912  igi3 

Anisha  Shekhar  Mukheiji 


Among  the  files  in  India’s  National  Archives  is  a  story  of  a  radical  move  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
changed  the  whole  narrative  of  architecture  in  India.  Part  of  the  long  story  of  the  Swadeshi  Movement, 
which  began  with  the  burning  of  foreign  textiles  in  1905  to  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  inspired  publicising  of  the 
use  of  the  charkha  in  1920,  is  this  unusual  initiative  to  urge  that  the  Viceroy’s  House  be  built  as  a  ‘swadeshi’  project. 
The  person  who  orchestrated  this,  at  different  levels,  with  the  public  in  Britain,  with  high  officials  in  India,  and  with 
scholars,  was  Ernest  Binfield  Havell,  arts  administrator  and  art  historian. 


1 

ON  6  FEBRUARY  1913,  a  month  before  the  Delhi  Town  Planning  Committee  submitted  its  Final  Report,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  principal  secretary  of  state  for  India.  It  was  signed  by  176  individuals  (of  whom 
only  two  were  Indians),  including  authors,  poets,  members  of  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament,  administrators, 
architects  and  artists.  Some  had  a  personal  or  professional  connection  with  the  arts  and  with  India.  Thomas  Hardy 
(1840—1928),  novelist  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  stonemason,  and  had  trained  and  worked  as  an  architect  in  England 
with  particular  experience  in  restoring  churches. 1  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy  (1877—1947)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scholars  of  the  architecture,  art  and  crafts  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Havell  (1861—1934),  the  main  mover,  had  published  books 
on  Indian  art  and  architecture.  His  career  as  Head  of  the  Schools  of  Art  at  Madras  and  then  from  1884  at  Calcutta,  had 
ended  on  a  stormy  note  in  1906  because  of  his  strong  objection  to  teaching  western  art. 

In  essence,  their  petition  drew  attention  to  the  unbroken  tradition  of  craftsmanship  in  India,  a  tradition  of  building 
through  master-craftsmen,  which  had  produced  great  architecture  comparable  with  the  best  in  the  world,  and  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  out.  The  building  of  New  Delhi  afforded  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  foster  the 
tradition,  it  said,  with  the  added  benefit  that  this  was  a  more  economical  alternative. 

The  coming  together  of  many  crafts —  looking  out  at  the  Jaipur  Column  through  the  huge  entrance  doors  and  the 
columned  portico  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bliavan  [Photo  credit:  Joginder  Singh] 
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Ernest  Binfield  Havell 


Ananda  K  Coomaraswamy 


William  Morris 


1 ...  Here,  in  England,  where,  broadly  speaking,  no  traditional  craftsmen  have 
survived,  and  where,  in  place  of  un-selfconscious  artists  practising  with  intelligence 
and  pleasure  their  various  crafts,  there  are  only  mechanics  dully  earning  a  living, 
there  is  unfortunately  a  show  of  reason  for  treating  building  as  a  dead  art,  and  for 
selecting  from  our  museums  examples  to  imitate. 

‘But  India  is  not  England  (or  Europe),  and  where  there  are  still  master-builders 
and  craftsmen  and  an  unbroken  building  tradition  of  more  than  2,000  years  with 
all  that  it  implies...  the  question  to  be  discussed  is  not  in  what  style,  but  by  what 
method  the  new  city  should  be  built;  whether  that  of  the  modem  architect  in  an 
office  with  his  assistants,  detached  from  materials,  craftsmen,  and  site,  carrying  his 
buildings  to  completion  upon  paper,  with  pencil-trained  mind  and  hands,  and 
binding  with  details  and  specification  those  who  are  to  build  strictly  within  these 
limits. . .  or,  the  method  that  has  given  us. . .  the  great  public  works  of  former  times, 
that  of  the  master-builder  with  his  craftsmen,  working  in  accustomed  materials 
upon  the  site  from  simple  instructions  as  to  accommodation  and  arrangement... 

‘This  was  the  method  that  has  produced  all  the  great  buildings  of  the  world,  and  no 
modern  buildings  warrant  the  assumption  that  it  can  be  safely  departed  from...  it  is  for 
the  general  good,  artistically  and  morally,  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  but 
of  the  world  at  large,  that  living  craftsmanship  should  be  saved  from  extinction  by  a  right 
method  of  employment. . .  further,  that  the  use  of  native  master-builders  handling  native 
material  is  financially  economical.’2 

The  language  echoes  that  of  William  Morris.  He  had  recalled  the  ordinary  folk  who 
built  things  of  beauty,  different  only  in  scale  from  those  commissioned  by  kings  and 
bishops,  and  the  challenge  of  recovering  that  spirit.  In  1892  he  lamented  that,‘l  have  got 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  manner  of  work  which  can  turn  out  popular  art,  only  to 
discover  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  in  that  manner  in  this  profit-grinding  society.’3  But 
there  was  also  an  urgent  sense  of  elation  in  Havell,  confident  that  he  could  succeed 
spectacularly,  unlike  Morris  who  had  to  struggle  for  years  with  only  limited  success. 

The  Government  of  India  responded  after  two  months. 

‘The  particular  method  urged  in  the  petition  has  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  long  ceased  to 
be  applicable  to  any  works  of  magnitude  or  of  utilitarian  purpose.  They  are,  however,  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  signatories,  and  it  is  their  hope  and  intention  that  the 
work  of  New  Delhi  should  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  the  best  craftsmen  in  India  to 
seek  employment  upon  it,  and  should  afford  them  an  ample  outlet  for  their  traditional 
skill  in  the  decorative  arts.’4 

The  petitioners  were  not  satisfied,  and  wrote  that  ‘the  proposal  to  separate  one  part  of 
building  craft  from  another,  to  encourage  carving  and  pattern  making  at  the  expense 
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of  architecture  as  a  whole’,  and  the  refusal  to 
acknowledge  ‘the  master-builders’  inherited  free 
mastery  of  construction  and  design  in  the  larger 
sense  would  result  in  ‘bad  art,  and  could  only  lead 
eventually  to  the  complete  deterioration  of  the 
work’.5 


The  officials  declared  they  could  not  ‘understand 
what  the  petitioners  are  driving  at’,6  that  ‘these 
suggestions  are  extremely  nebulous’,  and  that 
‘to  leave  the  Indian  builders  to  carry  out  the 
construction,  associated  in  some  indefinite 
manner  with  the  architects. .  .would  probably  be 
chaotic’/  Finally,  in  October  1913,  the  secretary 
of  state  echoed  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  said  reassuringly  that  they  did  not  Albert  Hall,  Jaipur 

anticipate  ‘that  our  Architects  and  engineers  will  be  precluded  from  utilising  the  master- 
builders’  inherited  capacity  for  constructing  and  designing  in  the  larger  sense’8 — without 
committing  themselves  to  any  definite  proposal  to  ‘utilise’  them. 


2 

THE  PETITION  was  part  of  a  complex  body  of  debate  which  went  back  at  least  half  a 
century.  This  was  to  do  with  architecture,  in  terms  of  training  and  techniques,  identifying 
styles  and  showcasing  objects.  The  building  arts  in  India  went  back  many  centuries, 
and  were  still  a  living  tradition.  This  made  the  Indian  situation  quite  different  from  that 
in  Britain,  where  the  label  ‘classical’  was  applied  to  the  architecture  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  empires  and  ‘Gothic’  to  that  of  the  ‘middle  ages’;  styles  specific  to  Britain  were 
named  for  the  dynasty  or  individual  sovereign.  From  the  mid-19th  century,  Britain’s  new 
industrial  and  commercial  middle  class  expressed  its  prosperity  through  architectural 
styles  which  deliberately  copied  the  classical  and  the  Gothic.  These  were  also  reflected 
in  contemporary  British  buildings  in  India.  As  the  newly  established  Archaeological 
Survey  began  to  highlight  features  of  Indian  architecture,  there  was  an  attempt  to  revive 
these  too,  in  an  eclectic  way,  labelled  ‘Indo-Saracenic’.  Craftsmen  were  needed  to  work 
on  these,  and  were  being  recruited  from  families  of  artisans,  but  officials  argued  that  they 
should  also  be  taught  drawing  and  mathematics  to  make  them  draughtsmen/ 

An  example  of  collaboration  between  British  architects  and  Indian  craftsmen  in 
public  architecture  can  be  seen  in  the  long  career  of  Swinton  Jacob  (1841—1917)  in  the 
Rajputana  states.  He  had  changed  the  face  of  Jaipur  where  he  was  in  charge  of  public 
works  for  the  best  part  of  his  life,  from  1867  till  his  retirement  in  1911.  In  the  Albert 
Hall  in  Jaipur  (opened  in  1887),  Jacob  had  been  acknowledged  as  superintendent,  Mir 
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Toojamoul  Hoosam  as  supervisor,  Ram  Baksh,  Shankar  Lai  and  Chote  Lai  as  draughtsmen, 
and  Chander  and  Tara  as  mistris.  Building  professionals  designed  and  carved  stone  after 
studying  old  buildings  in  the  region,  including  Delhi  and  Agra.1"  The  making  ot  Albert 
Hall  was  marked  by  the  skills  and  teamwork  that  distinguished  Indian  architecture.  Scale- 
drawings  of  designs  from  historic  buildings  and  from  Jacob  s  own  office  were  made  by 
the  craftsmen,  later  published  as  12  volumes,  the  Jeypore  Portfolio.  The  architects  were 
British;  there  was  one  Indian  architect,  Tika  Ram,  who  had  built  Lucknow  Canning 
College  in  1881. 11 

This  eclectic  mix  in  architecture  was  faulted  by  George  Birdwood  (art  administrator, 
scholar  and  author  of  The  Industrial  Arts  of  India,  1880).  Instead  of  creating  better 
craftsmen,  he  said,  the  role  of  Indians  had  been  reduced  to  adding  excrescences  to 
buildings. ‘The  worst  mischief  is  perhaps  done  by  the  architecture  toisted  on  the  country 
by  the  Government  of  India,  which,  because  it  is  the  architecture  of  the  government,  is 
naturally  thought  to  be  worthy  of  all  imitation.’12  Skilled  and  knowledgeable  craftspeople, 
who  embodied  the  unity  of  art  and  science  in  Indian  architecture,  did  exist  but  they  were 
declining  in  numbers. 

In  the  1850s,  the  government  had  taken  over  existing  private  art  schools  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  Madras  to  train  artisans  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  in  London.  But  there  was  an  unresolved  ambiguity  of  what  constituted 
‘art’  and  how  this  should  be  taught — was  it  the  ‘mechanical’  and  ‘industrial’  arts,  or 
‘line’  arts?  As  long  as  this  ambiguity  remained,  neither  the  syllabus  nor  the  students 
who  would  be  considered  eligible  could  be  defined.  The  students  were  of  two  very 
different  kinds — those  from  well-off  families  who  aspired  to  becoming  artists  in  the 
Western  Academy  tradition,  and  those  who  saw  this  as  a  route  to  getting  employment 
in  the  public  works  projects  of  the  government  and  of  the  princely  states.  All  the 
while,  traditional  artisans  were  clear  that  their  sons,  by  joining  an  art  school,  would  not 
necessarily  improve  their  skills.13 

In  1901, Viceroy  Curzon  expressed  his  scepticism  of  the  utility  of  the  art  schools.  Instead 
ot  honing  skills,  they  were  diluting  them, 

‘I  am  afraid  that. . .  I  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  art  schools  are  rather  a  fraud. . .  an 
absolute  jumble  of  crafts  and  practices,  proceeding  under  the  same  roof,  sometimes 
in  the  same  room.. .  My  general  impression  is  that  there  is  a  great  misdirection  and 
waste  ot  force  in  these  art  schools.’ 14 

Curzon  made  this  comment  some  months  after  the  Simla  Conference  of  1903,  where 
it  had  been  remarked  that  the  education  system  automatically  introduced  uneven 
competition  with  local  industries  organised  upon  a  caste  or  trade  basis.  By  seeking  to 
make  an  ‘improvement  through  superior  appliances,  methods  or  designs’,  and  giving  the 
teaching  over  to  those  already  trained ‘in  Indian  colleges  or  in  Art  Schools’,15  it  kept  away 
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craftsmen  from  employment  as  teachers,  and  reduced  the  area  of  their  practice.  Havell 
was  determined  to  keep  the  schools  going,  and  to  staff  them  with  talented  craftspeople. 
He  said  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them,  and  when  he  appointed  some  as  heads 
of  departments  of  the  Madras  School  of  Art,  he  found  them  to  be  not  only  people  of 
learning  and  skill,  but  also  inspired  teachers.16 

The  great  Exhibitions  in  European  cities  where  the  Empire  arts  were  showcased  had 
generated  a  growing  market  of  buyers  who  were  not  very  discriminating,  and  this  was 
leading  to  increasingly  mediocre  work.  In  1 880  Birdwood  had  warned  that: 

‘Indian  collections  are  now  also  seen  to  be  more  and  more  overcrowded  with 
mongrel  forms,  the  result  of  influences  on  Indian  art  of  European  society,  European 
education,  and  above  all  of  the  irresistible  energy  of  the  mechanical  productiveness 
of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.’17 

Havell  had  been  confident  that  the  craftsmen,  if  treated  with  respect,  could  produce 
work  as  good  as  that  displayed  in  museums.  ‘Indian  art  cries  out  for  bread;  we  give  it 
museums  and  archaeology.’ 
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TRADITIONAL  CANONS  of  Indian  architecture  and  norms  of  construction  had 
always  aroused  curiosity,  not  simply  as  oral  wisdom  but  as  texts.  An  earlier  government, 
on  learning  that  such  texts  existed,  had  commissioned  a  translation  (Ram  Raz,  ‘Essay  on 
the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus’,  published  posthumously  in  1834).  But  this  did  not  find 
its  way  to  the  art  schools.  In  1909,  Coomaraswamy,  stimulated  by  his  own  intellectual 
curiosity  and  by  the  Swadeshi  Movement’s  highlighting  of  indigenous  traditions,  located 
and  studied  available  Sanskrit  texts.  In  these  architectural  manuals,  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
process  of  construction  traditionally  followed  in  India,  the  architect  is  given  primary  but 
not  sole  responsibility  and  credit  for  the  building  work.  The  Mayamata  states  that  there 
are  four  sorts  of  building  technicians — the  sthapati ,  the  architect;  the  sutragrahin,  who 
measures  length,  height  and  proportions;  the  taksaka,  who  cuts/ carves  stone,  wood  and 
bricks;  and  the  vardaka,  who  assembles  and  erects  the  building — and  the  ‘tetrad  led  by  the 
architect  must  always  be  honoured’.18  Despite  a  definite  order  of  hierarchy  in  decision 
making  and  carefully  divided  responsibilities,  there  is  provision  for  those  lower  down  the 
hierarchy,  such  as  the  worker  in  stone  or  wood  and  bricks,  to  rise  to  the  position  of  the 
leader.  Within  this  hierarchy,  there  is  a  level  of  freedom  and  responsibility  at  each  stage. 

Some  years  later,  Patrick  Geddes  was  to  encourage  scholars  of  Tamil  and  Sanskrit  to 
translate  variations  on  the  canonical  texts.  At  least  six  translations  of  the  Manasara- 
Silpasastra  were  published  between  1927  and  1948,  but  like  Ram  Raz  earlier,  these  were 
not  prescribed  in  the  curricula  of  schools  of  architecture. 
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Long  after  the  compilation  of  these  texts  in  the  early  centuries  ce  ,  one  can  discern 
the  same  team  spirit  through  the  mist  of  the  fulsome  account  of  the  construction 
of  Shah  Jahan’s  fort  at  Delhi.  It  is  recorded  that  Ustad  Ahmad  and  Ustad  Hamid1'' 
led  an  array  of  the  best  craftspeople  ‘summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  imperial 
dominions’.20  Master-builders  like  Ustad  Ahmad,  whose  name  is  also  linked  with  the 
Taj  Mahal,  are  recorded  to  have  not  just  planned  but  actually  built  on  site,21  along 
with  40  different  guild-heads  who  led  their  teams  of  calligraphers,  garden-designers, 
carpenters,  dome-builders,  finial-  makers,  masons,  stone-cutters,  sculptors,  inlayers.22 
Similar  information  is  available  for  the  royal  city  of  Jaipur,  which  was  built  a  century 
later,  in  1732. 
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ANOTHER  OF  Havell’s  initiatives  was  the  move  to  identify  and  prepare  a  directory 
of  ‘traditional’  architects  who  were  working  anonymously  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Since  surveying  and  cataloguing  was  a  function  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  India,  which  had  been  invested  with  more  responsibilities  and  authority  by  Curzon’s 
government  in  1904,  it  seemed  logical  that  they  should  do  this  exercise.  The  suggestion 
came  from  an  organisation  that  Havell — by  then  back  in  London — had  helped  found 
(in  March  1910). The  India  Society  (to  be  renamed  the  Royal  India  Society  in  1944) 
had  82  members,-  including  Ananda  Coomaraswamy,  William  Rothenstein,  T.W. 
Arnold,  Christiana  Herrmgham,  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  Francis  Younghusband.  They 
affirmed  the  presence  of ‘Indian  Art,  in  its  many  forms,  and  wished  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  audiences  in  Britain  and  the  world’.23  Worried  that  Indian  art  might 
become  extinct,  because  of  reduced  patronage,  they  wrote  to  the  India  Office  that  they 
were  ‘anxious  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Government  of  India...  to  collect  material 
relating  to  the  living  traditions  of  Indian  Art  and  Architecture’24  through  the  involvement 
of  the  surveyors  of  the  Archaeological  Department. 

The  letter  was  forwarded  to  heads  of  local  administration,  suggesting  that  the 
superintendents  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  ‘photograph  when  on  tour,  interesting 
types  of  modern  Indian  buildings  and  note  on  the  craftsmen  responsible  for  their  design 
and  decoration’.25  Eventually,  Gordon  Sanderson,  Superintendent,  Mohammedan  and 
British  Monuments,  Northern  Circle  of  the  Archaeological  Department,  Agra,  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  report  on  ‘Types  of  Modern  Indian  Buildings’.  He  was  able  to  put 
this  together  remarkably  quickly  (it  was  published  in  December  1912,  and  was  later  used 
both  by  the  Government  of  India  and  the  petitioners  to  bolster  their  respective,  and  quite 
different,  stands). 

Sanderson,  in  his  Foreword,  warns  that  his  notes  ‘deal  only  with  the  local  architecture 
of  a  small  portion  of  northern  India,  and  that  but  briefly’,  that  his  information  is  scanty, 
and  that  a  subject  of  this  kind  needs  handling  on  a  far  larger  scale.  He  goes  on  to  clarify, 
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‘In  view,  however,  of  the  importance  attaching  to  indigenous  architecture  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  new  capital  of  Delhi. . .  the  Government  of  India  have  instructed 
me  to  prepare  this  report  without  delay.’26 

But  though  they  covered  only  a  small  part  of  the  country,  Sanderson’s  field  notes 
are  of  great  value.  He  notes  the  minimal  use  of  preliminary  drawings  or  templates  in 
both  building  and  decoration.  Rough  plans  showing  the  arrangement  of  rooms  are 
occasionally  made,  front  elevations  were  sometimes  prepared  for  major  buildings,  but  no 
sections  of  roof  details  are  prepared,  and  drawings  of  decorative  details  very  seldom.  Most 
of  the  structure’s  details  were  worked  out  by  the  head  mistris,  who  were  ‘true  master- 
craftsmen...  and  do  all  the  work’,  whether  it  is  the  dharamsalas  at  Delhi  or  the  Daoji 
temple  at  Agra.  Different  stages  in  the  work  were  executed  by  apprentices  and  master- 
craftsmen.  Despite  the  fact  that ‘they  don’t  believe  in  plans’, ‘the  work  of  master-masons, 
natives  of  Bikaner,  working  at  the  rate  of  8  annas  to  Re  1  daily’  results  in  ‘excellent 
specimens  of  modern  architecture  of  a  most  characteristic  type’.27 

Even  in  complex  work,  such  as  carved  jaalis  or  Agra  pietra  dura,  the  masons  or  inlayers  as  a 
rule  draw  the  patterns  themselves  on  the  stone,  without  any  help  Irom  a  draftsman.  Some 
of  them  use  pattern  books  with  measured  drawings  of  the  best  examples  of  Mughal  work. 
A  flexibility  in  approach  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fixed  rate  for  remuneration: 
it  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work.28  Even  when  the  architecture  of  some 
buildings  departs  from  traditional  forms,  the  quality  of  the  masonry  work  is  noted  to  be 
remarkable.29  But  the  workmanship,  proportion  and  construction  of  this  architecture3" 
was  often  in  contrast  with  interiors,  where  inappropriate  European  furnishings  and 
fittings  were  used. 

The  same  method  of  building  was  followed  both  in  small  buildings  and  in  large  complexes 
such  as  in  theTaj-ul-Masajid  in  Bhopal  (built  in  the  late  19th  century), ‘the  largest  mosque 
in  modern  India’.  Sanderson  saw  in  this  building  ‘an  eloquent  testimony  that  the  old 
Indian  builders  have  not  lost  their  skills’.31  Its  treatment  was  distinctly  new,  even  if  the 
method  of  construction  was  a  continuation  of  the  older  system.  Drawings  were  few:  a 
plan  and  elevation  prepared  by  a  Delhi  draftsman.  The  workmen  themselves  worked  out 
all  the  masonry  details,  notwithstanding  the  involvement  of  a  state  engineer  in  the  project. 

In  larger,  more  unusual  or  more  complex  projects,  an  overall  site  plan  or  building  plan 
was  first  made  and  discussed  with  the  client.  Thereafter,  the  building  commenced  within 
the  generating  principles  of  the  overall  plan,  but  with  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  given 
to  the  heads  of  different  crafts  guilds  to  design,  improvise  or  detail  on  site.  Sanderson  was 
clear,  however,  that  a  trained  architect  was  needed  to  supervise  the  project. 

J.  Begg,  consulting  architect  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  his  note  in  the  report, 
wrote  that  India  ‘has  hardly  begun  as  a  nation  to  develop  a  modern  architecture’,  despite 
possessing ‘that  unique  and  wonderful  thing,  a  still  living  style-tradition’.  His  belief  is  that 
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it  behoves  ‘the  guardians  of  the  country’  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  ‘artistic  asset  of 
such  incalculable  value  [which  was]  well  worth  reawakening’.32 

Later  scholars  have  commented  that  in  1912,  Indian  craftsmen  knew  enough  of 
appropriate  technology,  planning  and  decoration  to  make  pleasing  and  pleasant 
architecture,  but  that  for  many  the  intellectual  and  logical  base  for  this  method  of  building 
had  been  sundered  from  its  practical  aspects.33 
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IN  INDIRECT  response  to  the  petition,  the  Imperial  Delhi  Committee  (headed  by 
Chief  Commissioner  Malcolm  Hailey)  suggested  in  November  1913  that  Lutyens  and 
Baker  consult  with  Swinton  Jacob  as  adviser  on  Indian  architecture  and  materials,  and  that 
the  government  establish  a  studio  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  for  which  the  two  architects 
and  Jacob  would  be  advisers.34  This  suggestion  did  not  get  very  far,  for  Jacob  resigned 
from  his  post  as  adviser  three  months  before  the  Final  Agreement  was  signed,  pleading  his 
failing  health.  The  Earl  of  Crewe,  secretary  of  state,  cabled  the  viceroy: 

‘I  propose  deferring  official  announcement  until  you  can  find  a  competent 
successor  to  reassure  the  public  that  Indian  sentiment  will  be  safeguarded  in 
building  new  capital.  An  Indian  architect  or  craftsman  might  possibly  be  found.’35 

It  is  clear  that  the  officials  were  apprehensive  that  the  British  signatories  to  the  petition 
would  be  agitated  if  a  replacement  was  not  found  for  Jacob.  The  viceroy  replied  that 
no  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  ‘obtaining  one  or  more  capable  Indian  architects  or 
craftsmen  and  advisers  in  architecture  and  construction’,36  but  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  publish  names  at  this  stage.  He  and  his  advisers  in  the  PWD  were  agreed  that  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  Indian  adviser  was  limited  to  putting  together  materials  and  skilled 
artisans  in  a  craftsmen’s  school,  a  kind  of  studio  workshop,  so  that  eventually  they  could 
be  entrusted  with  the  scheme  of  interior  decoration  in  the  Durbar  Hall,  and  one  or  more 
buildings  such  as  the  proposed  Oriental  Research  Institute.37 

In  the  final  Agreement  signed  between  ‘Messrs  Lutyens  and  Baker’ — selected  as  the 
Delhi  architects — and  the  secretary  of  state  on  11  November  1913,  they  were  to  be 
‘Advisers  to  the  Government  of  India  (in  collaboration  with  such  Adviser  if  any  [italics 
mine]  on  Indian  architecture  and  materials...)  in  relation  to  a  Studio  of  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  which  the  Government  of  India  proposes  to  establish  in  the  buildings’. 

On  a  ‘Studio  of  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts’  there  was  general  agreement,  and  if  carried 
through  it  would  have  been  a  very  popular  move,  and  a  triumph  for  the  government. 
Swmton  Jacob  had  suggested  it,  and  Hardinge  and  Hailey  were  keen  to  see  it  through. 
But  ‘this  relationship  where  an  Indian  spirit  would  be  part  of  the  city  but  never  the 
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dominant  inspiration  pointed  to  the  inherent  problem  of  Hardinge’s  new  hegemonic 
vision  for  India.  Though  deserving  greater  involvement  in  the  colonial  government, 
India  always  would  be  a  junior  imperial  partner’.38 

Lutyens’s  biographer  details  his  enthusiasm  for  making  the  imperial  project  the  occasion 
to  establish, 

‘...a  training  centre  of  craftsmanship,  a  kind  of  technical  university,  not  only  for 
carvers  and  painters  but  engineers  and  plumbers;  and  not  merely  for  immediate 
needs  but  as  the  missing  counterpart  to  the  immense  material  and  intellectual 
benefits  brought  to  India  by  the  English. . .  the  raj  had  destroyed  the  Indians’  arts 
though  not  more  than  we  have  done  in  England.’39 

As  it  was,  however,  and  even  more  so  during  World  War  I,  'they  are  training  clerks, 
and  nothing  else’.40  Lutyens  told  the  education  member  of  the  Viceroys  Council,  Sir 
C.  Sankaran  Nair,  that  he  had  put  up  a  complete  scheme  to  the  viceroy,  who  had  first 
approved  and  later  rejected  it.  He  suggested  that  if  a  school  were  established  to  promote 
the  fine  arts  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  new  city,  the  principles  taught 
there  could  be  made  visible  and  practical.  It  would  train  masons  to  work  on  a  dome- 
and-vault  building,  sculpture,  fine  brickwork  and  stone  masons’  work,  carpenters  for 
woodwork,  metal-workers,  marble-workers,  clock-work,  gardeners,  carpet-weavers.  At 
all  costs  politics  should  be  kept  out,  and  the  endeavour  should  be  ‘to  form  a  permanent 
tradition  in  the  creation  of  beauty’.  He  dreamed  of  a  Prix  de  Delhi  (perhaps  following  the 
example  of  the  prestigious  Prix  de  Rome  for  architecture,  which  had  been  established 
in  1720)  to  reward  good  craftsmanship.  When  Motilal  Nehru  came  on  a  visit  to  the 
building,  he  said  he  would  have  brought  Gandhiji  except  that  he  was  averse  to  wasting 
money  on  monumental  architecture.  Lutyens,  typically,  retorted  that  ‘it  was  all  Indian 
work,  and  much  better  worth  doing  than  spinning;  that  India,  where  she  once  led  in  the 
fine  arts,  is  now  deplorably  behind  the  times’.41 
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NO  INDIAN  adviser  was  finally  appointed.  No  crafts  studio  was  set  up. 

Neither  were  any  craftsmen  given  responsibility  for  designing  and  decorating  any  part 
of  the  House. 

For  the  construction,  contractors  were  assigned  for  different  buildings  and  structures, 
the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  was  assigned  to  Seth  Haroun-al-Rashid  and  some  parts  given  to 
others — Nawab  All  for  the  Mughal  Garden,  and  the  Jaipur  Column  in  the  Forecourt  to 
Sobha  Singh,  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  South  Block  of  the  Secretariat.42  These 
contractors  were  men  of  energy  and  enterprise.  But  unlike  the  traditional  situation, 


where  the  mason  or  craftsperson  was  himself  the  contractor,  they  did  not  have  detailed 
knowledge  or  experience  of  building. 

Herbert  Baker,  early  on  in  the  project,  had  acknowledged  that  India  had  her  own 
crafts  tradition,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  counted  on  to  act  independently. 
He  wrote,  in  The  Times  (3  October  1912): ‘The  controlling  mind  must  heat  and  weld 
into  his  orderly  conception  all  that  India  has  to  give  him  of  subtlety  and  industry  in 
craftsmanship.’  Looking  back,  18  years  later,  the  monumental  achievement  behind  him, 
he  wrote  again  in  TheTimes  (18  February,  1930): 

‘The  work,  except  for  a  handful  of  British  foremen  (the  salt  of  the  job,  and  men 
proud  of  the  good  work  done  by  their  Indian  fellow  workmen),  has  been  executed 
entirely  by  Indian  workmen.  In  the  stoneyard  where  some  two  or  three  thousand 
masons  have  been  at  work  for  1 5  years,  the  murmurs  of  the  saw  have  never  ceased  by 
day  or  by  night.  In  the  joinery  and  furniture  shops  where  the  furniture  ofViceroy’s 
House  has  been  made,  Indians,  mostly  Sikhs,  soon  overtook  and  replaced  the  expert 
Chinese  craftsmen  who  had  been  held  preeminent  in  the  more  skilled  trades.  India 
is  thus  richer  by  many  skilled  craftsmen  who  are  now  returning  to  their  homes.’ 43 

Lutyens  followed  the  way  of  building  then  prevalent  in  England,  where  all  details  are 
worked  out  in  office,  and  the  drawings  handed  out  to  be  executed  on  site.  Professor 
C.H.  Reilly,  who  observed  the  work,  noted,  ‘Everything  of  Lutyens  is  detailed  with 
extraordinary  care,  and  at  Delhi  some  of  his  working  drawings  are  dimensioned  to  three 
decimals  of  an  inch.’44  To  his  great-grandaughter,  it  is  a  miracle  that  his  intricate  classical 
geometry — the  precise  angles  cut  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  the  exact  entasis  of  a  column 
or  the  subtle  batter  of  a  wall — should  have  been  followed  to  the  letter  by  illiterate 
peasants  and  craftsmen  using  medieval  technology.  Little  wonder  he  had  insisted  on  his 
Delhi  draughtsmen  drawing  everything  out  in  meticulous,  wearisome  detail,  producing 
thousands  of  drawings  tor  Government  House  alone.’45  The  ‘miracle’  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  craftsmen’s  inability  to  read  was  irrelevant,  since  they  functioned 
by  their  instinctive  ability  to  follow  patterns  and  produce  perfect  results,  born  of  native 
skill.  William  Morris’s  criticism  of  the  separation  between  the  artist  in  his  studio  and 
the  technical  designer  to  whom  all  that  was  left  was  the  ‘grinding  work’  of  adapting  the 
design  to  the  lathe  did  not  apply  here.46 

The  concerns  over  the  cost  of  work  on  the  Viceroy’s  House  that  had  led  to  much 
disagreement  and  discussion  between  different  departments  did  not  lead  to  a  reversal  of 
the  decision  ‘to  recruit  more  men  from  Home’  in  positions  of  responsibility.  The  ‘wish 
to  obtain  a  man  from  England’  meant  paying  more  than  the  existing  rates,  whether  as 
foremen-masons,  works  assistants,  draftsmen,  or  sculptors. The  appointments  included  the 
cost  of  passage  from  England  to  India  for  their  families  and  very  liberal  rates  of  travelling 
allowance.  In  fact,  the  salaries  for  the  architectural  draughtsmen  ‘imported  from  England’ 
were  even  higher  than  those  paid  to  consulting  architects  working  in  India!47  The 
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overriding  concern  of  the  British  government  to  reduce  the  cost  and  time  of  the  building 
works  was,  therefore,  countered  by  its  decision  to  follow  the  centralised  industrial  system 
of  building  current  in  Britain.  The  only  difference  was  that  there  existed  ample  resources 
in  the  colony,  in  the  form  of  materials  and  skills  which,  ironically,  were  a  legacy  of  the  very 
system  that  such  a  way  of  building  sought  to  replace. 
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THE  CRAFTSPEOPLE  can  still  be  seen  through  their  work  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 
Though  the  freedom  to  devise  decoration  was  taken  away  from  them,  their  skills  were 
indispensable  to  its  building.  The  workmanship,  in  all  cases,  was  of  a  very  high  order. 
This  was  despite  the  restrained  use  of  ornament  in  the  Viceroy’s  House,  which  depends 
more  on  scale,  volume  and  neatness  for  effect.  The  circular  columns  in  the  Durbar  Hall, 
for  example,  whether  as  single  pieces  of  marble,  or  as  jointed  pieces  of  yellow  Jaisalmer 
sandstone,  utilise  the  workmens  skills  in  achieving  perfect  circular  shapes  rather  than 
allowing  them  to  carve  or  sculpt  patterns.48  Decoration  is  used  selectively,  most  visible 
in  either  formal  public  areas  or  private  rooms — in  the  Forecourt  and  boundary  walls  of 
the  building  complex,  the  Durbar  Hall,  State  Library,  the  private  rooms  of  the  viceroy, 
the  entrance  to  the  formal  Staircase  Courtyard.  The  forms  it  takes  are  flooring  patterns, 
sculptured  and  carved  elements  in  stone  such  as  elephant  figures,  cornice  carving,  painted 
work,  and  jaalis.  It  often  uses  certain  selected  items  from  an  Indian  palette  of  forms  and 
figures,  enlarged  in  size  but  with  a  reduced  context  and  content.  The  flooring,  in  most 
places,  is  of  bold  and  large  repetitive  motifs,  accurately  jointed  rather  than  delicately 
patterned.  When  elaborate  and  interlocking  patterns  are  occasionally  used,  it  is  evident 
that  the  motifs  are  predetermined  by  drawings.  In  1897,  Edith  Wharton,  writing  about 
‘house  decoration,  as  a  branch  of  architecture’  had  commented,  ‘Now  it  is  superficial 
application  of  ornament;  earlier  it  was  architectural  proportion’.49  Lutyens  could  not  be 
faulted  on  this  score — architectural  proportion  on  every  scale  was  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  building.  In  a  letter  of  1926,  he  wrote: 

‘Indians  are  being  employed  to  paint  and  plaster  Viceroy’s  House,  New  Delhi. 

I  find  that  English  foremen  out  here  are  not  allowed  to  work  with  their  hands. 
The  patterns  are  being  directed  by  Kennedy  North,  who  has  also  discovered  the 
Indian  crafts  and  craftsmen  needed.  I  am  awfully  pleased  and  happy  with  what  he 
has  achieved.’50 

A  comment  on  his  stint  in  Delhi  in  1919  gives  a  glimpse  of  Lutyens  as  a  team  member: 

‘. . .  [Lutyens]  kept  open  house.  Whoever  came  into  the  office,  the  governor  of  a 
province  or  a  stonemason  or  foreman,  was  asked  to  stay  to  lunch.  Inarticulate  with 
humanity  at  large,  Lutyens  found  it  easier  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  individuals 
with  whom  he  worked  on  a  daily  basis.  He  invited  students  of  the  Bombay  School 
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ot  Art  to  dinner;  though  their  masters  wanted  them  to  sit  at  a  different  table,  he 
insisted  that  he  had  only  one  table —  ‘anyone  who  sits  with  me  dines  at  my  table’. 
The  God  of  Art  was  above  creeds  and  castes.’51 

Robert  Byron,  who  visited  New  Delhi  in  1931,  as  the  House  was  being  completed, 
remarked  how  the  Indian  workmen  were  able  to  transform  the  roughness  of  material 
into  delicate  work  within  the  House. 

‘The  south  side  of  the  house  consists  of  two  great  wings,  each  of  which  projects 
eastwards  and  westwards,  into  the  Viceroy’s  Court  or  Garden,  from  the  main 
axis  of  the  building. . .  A  Hindu  cloister,  similar  to  those  in  the  sunk  walls  of  the 
courtyard,  gives  entrance  to  the  bowels  of  the  house.  Above,  the  windows  are 
framed  in  an  elaborate  system  of  pilasters  and  plaques.  These,  at  present  coarse 
and  ugly,  will  be  carved  into  more  delicate  forms  by  Indian  workmen.  A  similar 
system  of  ornament,  similarly  placed  and  awaiting  similar  improvement  graces  the 
courtyard  within.’52 

The  observation  that  the  House  was  ‘awaiting  improvement’  and  that  the  Indian  workmen 
were  instrumental  in  rendering  that  improvement,  is  telling.  And  the  workmen  did  not  just 
bring  their  skills  to  their  work,  but  also  a  work-ethic  of  diligence  and  complete  engagement. 


8 

THE  SYSTEM  put  into  place  in  the  construction  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  continues  to 
be  followed  in  independent  India.  As  the  Dutch  architect  and  educator,  N.J.  Habraken, 
notes,  though  architects  all  over  the  world  are  heir  to  the  legacy  both  ot  the  master- 
craftsmen  and  of  Palladio,  it  is  in  the  latter’s  image  that  they  still  aspire  to  see  themselves, 
not  necessarily  through  following  his  style  of  architecture,  but  in  wishing  to  see 
‘architecture  as  the  story  of  gifted  and  successful  individuals’,53  as  ‘exquisite  signature 
objects’54  that  can  be  made  to  sit  in  different  places  regardless  of  site  or  context.  In  the 
modern  industrial  method  of  architecture  today,  whether  in  India  or  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  build  through  the  medium  of  elaborate  drawings  by  professional  architects 
and  engineers.  These  are  then  handed  out  to  a  different  group  of  people — contractors, 
supervisors,  masons  and  workmen — who  are  generally  separated  socially  and  technically, 
and  sometimes  physically,  from  the  architects  and  engineers.  The  ‘elevation’  of  drawing  to 
a  plane  above  all  other  building  skills  has  supplanted  practical  knowledge,  so  that  those 
of  us  who  design  on  paper,  cannot  ourselves  raise  a  building  with  our  hands,  while  those 
who  actually  construct  it  are  bereft  of  the  means  to  visualise  the  complete  built  process. 


Indian  craftspeople’s  skill  is  visible  in  the  perfect  rendering  of  the  towering  scale  and  volume  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  and  in  the  dexterous  carving  of  the  stone  ornamentation:  entrance  gate-posts  and  boundary  walls 
highlighted  by  simple  stone  columns  topped  with  stone  lanterns 


By  shrinking  the  field  of  responsibility  for  the  craftsperson,  we  have  crowded  out  craft 
from  architecture  into  a  standard  bareness  of  buildings  and  a  repetitive  barrenness  of 
imagination.  Lutyens  himself,  in  the  final  years  of  his  life,  rued  the  passing  of  craftsmen  in 
England,  and  the  effect  of  their  absence  on  architecture. 

The  fear  of  the  petitioners  about  the  effect  of  ‘the  proposal  to  separate  one  part  of 
building  craft  from  another. . .  at  the  expense  of  architecture  as  a  whole’  has  come  true. 
This  cannot  be  remedied,  unless  we  re-examine  our  way  of  teaching  and  building. 

Soon  after  Independence,  Sukumar  Bose  (1912—86),  Curator  of  Paintings  for  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  (1945—72),  was  asked  to  decorate  some  of  its  walls  and  ceilings.  He 
designed  and  drew  patterns  in  the  state  corridors  of  the  Bhavan.  As  one  moves  into  them, 
there  is  an  almost  miraculously  elevating  contrast  between  these  parts  of  the  building  and 
the  bare  domed  ceilings  and  walls  that  precede  them. 
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Two  views  of  Inner  Court:  The  main  dome  towers  above  a  regular  rhythm  of  arched  window  bays,  framed  in  an  ‘elaborate  system 
of  pilasters  and  plaques’  visible  on  most  of  the  facades  of  the  building.  When  the  architectural  critic  Robert  Byron  visited  the  still 
incomplete  Viceroy’s  House  in  1930,  he  noted  how  portions  of  the  facade,  then  still  ‘coarse  and  ugly’ were  awaiting  improvement  at 
the  hands  of  the  craftsmen  and  that  they  would  be  ‘...carved  in  to  more  delicate  forms  by  Indian  workmen’ 
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The  selective  use  of  decoration  is  made  effective  through  the  exquisite  craftsmanship,  most  visible  informal 
public  areas  and  private  rooms.  Above:  Snake  Fountain  Court;  facing  page:  Stone  Patterns  on  First  Floor 
Fountain  Court 
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Above:  The  grandeur  of  the  corridors,  effected  through  the  perfect  execution  of  the  succession  of  arches,  the  exact  rendering  of  the  simple 
geometrical  motifs  in  the  flooring,  and  the  finely  delineated  edges  of  the  bare  marble  arches  and  columns 

Left:  Tire  Lion  Stairway.  Note  the  skilful  jointing  in  the  formulation  of  the  flooring  and  the  curve  of  the  large  stone  basins,  the  smooth 
and  subtle  modulation  of  the  marble  facing  and  the  crisp  carving  of  the  cornices  where  the  arches  spring  from 
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Flooring  Patterns:  Tie  bold  and  large  repetitive  motifs  derive  their  effect  from  their  accurately 
jointed  junctions  and  smooth  levels  that  executed  a  delicately  devised  scheme  of  patterns.  Left: 
Durbar  Flail;  above:  Upper  Level  landing;  page  144:  Thinker’s  Loggia:  page  145 ‘.Yellow 
Drawing  Room;  page  146:  Main  Staircase;  and  page  147:  Library 
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[Photo  credit:  Joginder  Singh] 
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Column,  Carving  and  Cornice  details  Previous  page,  above  and  right:  The  finely  jointed  and  perfectly  formed  columns  in  yellowstone  in 
the  Durbar  Hall,  crowned  by  carved  ribbed  column  capitals  and  multiple  levels  of  edging 
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Left:  The  entranceway  to  theYellow  Drawing  Room;  above:  the  miniature  stone  columns  banded  across  by  the 
cornice  over  the  fireplace  in  theYellow  Drawing  Room.  The  multiple  levels  of  carving  on  the  marble  facing. 
Overleaf:  Upper  Loggia,  detailed  views  of  the  wall-niche  with  bell  cornice 
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[Plwto  credit:  Joinder  Singh] 
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Note  the  contrast  between  the  bare  ceiling  (above)  and  where  it  is  adorned  with  delicately  patterned  and  painted  frescoes  devised  by  Sukumar 

Bose  (right  and  overleaf) 
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SECTION  III 


THE  SETTING 


THE  1 1  Ol  SEAM)  ITS  GARDE 


An  aspect  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  that  has  hardly  been  studied  is  the  design  of  the  Estate  that  stretches  out 
on  both  sides  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  House.  Seen  from  above,  the  Estate  clearly  flows  into  the  city  of  New 
Delhi  in  a  design  continuum,  and  into  a  landscape  which  retains  memories  of  the  hill  and  forest  it  was  only  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Professor  A.G.K.  Menon,  an  architect  who  has  done  intensive  work  on  a  conservation  plan 
for  the  Estate,  and  Professor  M.  Shaheer,  one  of  the  country’s  most  distinguished  landscape  architects,  describe 
the  landscape  of  the  garden  and  the  Estate  which  reflect  Lutyens’s  country  house  projects,  and  offer  a  strong 


From  the  1940s,  New  Delhi  acquired  successive  rings  of  urban  settlement,  merged  with  the  older  Delhis, 
enclaved  many  villages,  and  today  is  a  seamless  whole  with  other  towns  in  the  National  Capital  Region.  But 
because  Raisina  Hill  has  not  been  modified  architecturally,  it  remains  at  once  the  central  point  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  city,  just  as  the  Red  Fort  is  of  an  earlier  imperial  city,  Shahjahanabad.This  chapter,  by  urban  historian 
Narayani  Gupta,  suggests  that  New  Delhi  has  retained  its  qualities  of  a  capital  city,  at  the  same  time  as  it  became 
a  people’s  city. 


CHAPTER  5 


THE  HOUSE  AND  ITS  GARDEN 

A.G.K.  Menon  and  Mohammad  Shaheer 


The  President’s  Estate  is  amongst  the  largest  components  ol  the  grand  axis  originally  designed  to  extend  from 
the  dome  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  to  the  Yamuna.  Spread  over  some  326  acres  of  land  (the  Simla  Lodge 
was  about  the  same  size,  the  Calcutta  House  only  27  acres)  east  oi  the  Aravalli  spur  known  as  the  Delhi 
Ridge,  it  matches  in  area  the  mile-long  expanse  of  the  Central  Vista  extending  eastward  from  the  Forecourt  to  the 
National  Stadium.  The  power  of  these  two  spaces — the  sheer  length  of  one  and  the  area  of  the  other,  the  monumental 
proportions  of  the  buildings  by  which  they  are  defined  and  framed — is  that  even  after  New  Delhi  has  expanded 
many  hundredfold  from  its  original  10  square  miles,  these  spaces  still  register  a  definitive  image  not  just  of  what  was 
the  colonial  city,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  also  hold  prime  significance  for  today’s  vastly  more  complex  metropolitan 
agglomeration  of  20  million  people  living  in  an  area  of  300  square  miles. 
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The  delicate  filigree  tracery  which  connects  the  Central  Vista  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 


1 

IT  IS  REMARKABLE  that  the  Estate  has  such  an  overwhelming  impact  on  the  plan  of  the  city,  given  the  fact  that  it 
has  essentially  been  a  private  residential  compound,  and  therefore  not  generally  open  to  the  public.  Rajpath,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  undoubtedly  the  premier  public  open  space  of  the  city,  in  addition  to  its  iconic  status  as  a  setting  for  the  annual 
Republic  Day  parade.  The  popular  image  of  the  Estate  is  mainly  that  of  the  Forecourt  seen  through  the  wrought-iron 
tracery  of  Lutyens’s  elaborate  grill  design,  a  masterpiece  that  disguises  its  utilitarian  purpose  by  the  subtlety  of  its  visual 
function:  its  lateral  expanse  draws  attention  to  the  massive  fapade  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan — in  the  sense  of  a  frame — 
and  through  its  graceful  transparency  it  connects  the  Estate  to  the  Secretariat  Court,  to  the  Great  Place  (Vijay  Chowk) 
and  thence  to  Rajpath  and  the  larger  public  realm. 

On  plan  the  Estate  appears  as  an  extension  of  the  city’s  street  network.  Its  internal  layout  is  broadly  derived  from  the 
alignments  of  roads  immediately  to  its  east;  on  the  north  and  south  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  itself  is  the  termination  of 
North  and  South  Avenues.  The  alignment  of  the  edge  on  the  fourth  side — the  western  limit  of  the  Estate — departs 
from  the  angular  geometry  and  takes  the  shape  of  a  well-defined  curve  skirting  the  shallow  outcrops  of  the  Ridge 
beyond.  Originally  marked  as  Cantonment  Road1  on  the  plans — later  named  Willingdon  Crescent,  and  now  Mother 
Teresa  Crescent — it  still  has  the  character  of  an  uninterrupted  and  relatively  serene  suburban  drive. 

This  is  the  other  face  of  the  Estate,  an  aspect  more  familiar  to  the  common  citizen  as  part  of  his  daily  experience 
of  commuting  in  a  bus  or  otherwise.  There  is  the  lush  foliage  of  the  Ridge  forest  on  one  side  and  long  stretches 
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of  the  distinctive  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  boundary  wall  on  the  other,  its  sweeping  length 
enlivened  intermittently  by  sandstone  guardrooms  and  elaborate  wrought-iron  gates.  It 
is  not  often  remembered  that  this  fine  boulevard  is  almost  equal  in  length  to  Rajpath, 
and  together  with  Janpath,  is  one  of  the  three  major  roads  that  define  the  layout  of  the 
Central  Vista.  The  crossed  axes  of  Rajpath  and  Janpath — ‘...the  King’s  Way  and  Queen’s 
Way — triumphal  avenues  where  a  resplendent  army  could  troop...’2 — are  of  course  at 
the  heart  of  the  New  Delhi  plan,  but  of  equal  significance  to  the  layout  is  the  grand  arc 
of  this  Crescent  in  emphatic  counterpoint  to  the  general  theme. 

Apart  from  these  two  places  from  which  citizens  of  Delhi  may  encounter  the  President’s 
Estate,  the  opening  of  the  Mughal  Garden  in  February-March  every  year  affords  another 
opportunity  when  the  public  can  actually  enter  and  walk  through  a  small  section  of  the 
grounds.  And  that  essentially  is  the  limit  of  the  common  citizen’s  knowledge  or  experience 
of  the  Estate,  apart  from  the  occasional  news  images  of  the  president  entertaining 
dignitaries  and  guests  on  its  lawns  on  Independence  Day  or  other  ceremonial  occasions. 

It  is  necessarily  a  very  exclusive  compound.  Laid  out  in  fascinatingly  picturesque 
fashion  it  combines  a  fittingly  splendid  breadth  of  formal  courts  and  gardens  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  ceremonial  protocol  amidst  grounds  that  include  residences  for  the 
president’s  senior  staff,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  other  functionaries  needed  to 
supervise  and  maintain  this  huge  establishment.  At  the  departure  of  Lord  Mountbatten 
over  2,000  people  were  working  at  theViceroy’s  House,  and  together  with  their  families 
constituted  about  6,000  people  living  in  the  Estate.3  The  number  today  is  5,000. 


Comparative  lengths  of  Kingsway, 
Qneenway  and  Willingdon  Crescent 
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THE  PLANNING  ot  the  Estate — indeed  the  new  city  itself — was  influenced  by 
new  thinking  about  urbanism  and  city  planning  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  most 
specifically  the  Garden  City  movement.  New  towns  and  suburbs  such  as  Letchworth 
(1909)  and  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  (1911)  in  Great  Britain  are  often  recognised  as 
models,  particularly  for  the  comfortable  scale  and  leafy  spaciousness  that  is  characteristic 
of  residential  layouts  within  as  well  as  outside  the  Estate.  At  the  same  time,  the  shape 
of  the  New  Delhi  Plan  is  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  Baroque  ‘grand  manner’  and  the 
American  ideal  of  the  City  Beautiful  as  a  place  of  monumental  grandeur,  a  concept  that 
had  gained  popularity  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  20th  century.  It  saw  fulfilment  (in 
the  United  States)  through  the  implementation  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Macmillan 
Commission  in  1902,  to  restore  the  ‘uninterrupted  greensward’  envisioned  by  L’Enfant  in 
the  original  plan  for  Washington  DC.  The  central  features  of  the  plan  were  the  National 
Mall  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  its  culmination.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
the  iconography  of  L’Enfant’s  vista  was  completed  around  the  same  time  as  New  Delhi 
was  being  built. 

Parallels  between  Lutyens’s  plan  for  the  Estate  and  the  system  followed  for  the 
subdivision  of  space  in  the  New  Delhi  layout  are  clear  and  explicit;  for  example,  the 
outline  of  the  main  residential  clusters  located  in  the  presidential  compound  mirror 
closely — but  with  an  appropriate  scaling  down  of  dimensions — the  shape  in  plan  of  the 
vista  between  Vijay  Chowk  and  the  Janpath  crossing.  The  elements  of  axis,  symmetry 
and  rond-point  are  used  to  extraordinary  aesthetic  effect  in  both  situations,  but  scaled 
to  suit  greatly  differing  contexts.  In  the  residential  quarters  of  the  Estate,  the  formal 
arrangement  along  axes  aligned  to  the  dome  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  enables  the  creation 
of  a  unified  architectural  expression  set  within  a  street  scene  of  considerable  dignity 
and  sophistication.  These  facilities  are  known  as  Schedule  B  on  the  northwest  (built 
originally  to  accommodate  the  viceregal  staff)  and  symmetrically  opposite  these  are 
the  Bodyguard  or  Escort  Lines  to  the  south-west.  On  Rajpath,  of  course,  the  axis  is 
expressed  as  a  wide  swathe  of  open  space  rather  than  an  enclosed  suburban  street,  and 
the  result  is  immeasurably  grander. 

We  can  see  the  principles  of  the  city  plan  repeated  within  the  Estate  in  other  ways 
as  well.  The  Rajpath  axis — a  celebrated  prospect  to  the  Yamuna — finds  symmetrical 
correspondence  within  the  Estate  on  the  western  side  ot  the  President’s  House,  as  the 
view  that  opens  out  to  a  fine  panorama  of  the  not-so-distant  Ridge  forest.  But  whilst 
the  Rajpath  vista  is  unwavering  in  its  linear  focus  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  eastern 
horizon — seemingly  open-ended  in  its  symbolic  intent — the  westward  view  from  the 
president’s  gardens  is  actually  its  opposite.  The  broad,  laterally  extended  forest  landscape 
of  the  Aravalli  closing  the  vista  on  this  side,  seen  in  wide-angle,  is  evoked  in  Robert 
Byron’s  insight  regarding  the  view  from  the  Mughal  Garden,  when  he  saw  it  in  1930, 
‘Thus  if  theViceroy  steps  out  to  pick  a  rose,  he  can  look  up  to  find  the  very  horizon  in 
deferential  alignment  with  himself.  Such  is  a  proper  setting  for  a  ruler.’4 
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The  western  horizon  curves  round  the  Bhavan  [Photo  credit:  Narendra  Bisht] 
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Previous  page,  above  and  The  President’s  Estate  is  often  referred  to  as  a  ‘city  within  a  city’;  walking  or  driving 

right:  Details  of  bungalows  through  it  we  discover  why  this  description  is  quite  justifiable.  Ancillary  building 

designed  by  Lutyens  clusters  comprise  the  staff  quarters  and  the  Escort  Lines  to  the  north  and  south,  plus  the 

bungalows  (surgeon,  comptroller,  private  secretary,  military  secretary)  on  avenues  on  the 
western  periphery.  Being  widely  separated  from  the  main  House  and  each  other  they 
appear  in  the  landscape  as  ‘villages’5 — to  use  Robert  Irving’s  metaphorically  perceptive 
description.  The  impression  of  a  distinctive  townscape  derives  not  only  from  the  well- 
designed  variety  of  building  types  but  also  because  they  are  neatly  laid  out  in  a  particular 
way,  to  avert,  as  Robert  Irving  says, ‘the  potential  monotony  inherent  in  a  range  of  white- 
plastered  bungalows  and  barracks’.  Smaller  houses,  even  one-room  quarters,  are  carefully 
grouped  together  to  present  a  unified  architectural  facade  displaying  a  degree  of  graceful 
dignity  mindful  of  their  exalted  context.  Although  the  essential  arrangement  is  that  of 
quadrangles,  these  are  interspersed  with  other  basic  geometric  forms — circuses,  crescents, 
and  wedge-shaped  designs. .  .(and)  above  a  uniform  cornice  line  and  consistently  flat  roofs 
[are]  set  obelisks,  urns,  and  lantern-capped  towers’  (including  the  ones  with  matching 
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clocks  on  the  central  building  of  each  ‘village’)  ‘to  create  a  picturesque  skyline’  for  these 
otherwise  relatively  modest  and  utilitarian  dwellings.6 


The  familiar  theme  of  buildings  arranged  around  a  central  green  quadrangle — a 
characteristic  motif  of  the  Garden  City  plans  of  early  20th-century  Britain  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe  is  evident  in  the  planning  of  these  charming  neighbourhoods  inside  the 
Estate.  What’s  more,  it  is  seen  to  have  worked  very  well  as  a  successful  template  in  far 
larger  schemes  lor  various  kinds  of  housing  in  the  new  city.  Many  of  these  have  been 
replaced  by  newer  development,  for  instance  the  single-storey  government  housing  at 
Deen  Dayal  Upadhaya  Marg  (formerly  Rouse  Avenue)  and  in  the  section  designated  the 
DIZ'  area,  but  thanks  to  the  protective  designation  of  the  ‘Lutyens’s  Bungalow  Zone’, 
quite  a  few — most  notably  in  the  areas  of  Lodi  Estate  and  Lodi  Colony — still  remain. 
Some  years  later,  just  before  and  after  Independence  this  pattern  also  found  favour 
with  the  developers  of  private  ‘colonies’  such  as  Sunder  Nagar,  Golf  Links,  Jor  Bagh  and 
Malcha  Marg,  whose  plans  are  significant  in  their  resemblance  to  parts  of  Letchworth 
and  Welwyn  Garden  City. 
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In  a  similar  way,  the  generously  spacious  design  ot  lour  large  bungalows  designed 
by  Lutyens  to  accommodate  senior  viceregal  staff  is  acknowledged  to  have  generally 
set  the  standard  tor  senior  officers’  accommodation  in  New  Delhi.  In  the  Estate  the 
bungalows  are  arranged  in  pairs,  so  located  as  to  be  independently  accessible  from 
the  western  periphery;  the  central  access  avenue  of  each  pair  is  oriented  in  precise 
alignment  with  the  dome  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  exactly  like  the  avenues  of 
the  ancillary  clusters  to  the  north-west  and  south-east.  Out  of  the  scores  of  other 
bungalows  built  at  the  time,  these  were  the  only  ones  actually  designed  by  Edwin 
Lutyens.  Lutyens  himself  lived  in  one  of  the  bungalows  on  his  visits  to  Delhi  between 
1921  and  1930  while  the  city  was  being  built. 

It  is  certainly  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  his  stylistic  influence  that  the  whole  of  New 
Delhi  has,  since  1988,  been  designated  as  ‘Lutyens’s  Bungalow  Zone’  and  rigorously 
protected  to  maintain  virtually  unchanged  the  original,  very  low-density  development 
ot  mostly  single-storey  bungalows.  That  is  how  New  Delhi  has  retained  its  precious, 
distinctively  memorable  urban  landscape  of  low-rise  buildings  hidden  amidst  the  lush 
verdure  of  its  stately  avenues. 


Above:  Letchworth  Garden  City.  Left:  Clocks  on  municipal  or  church  buildings  were  a  popular  feature  of 
19th-century  English  towns 
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TO  REFER  to  the  President’s  Estate  as  a  city  within 
a  city  is  not  just  to  use  a  felicitous  phrase  describing 
the  workings  of  what  might  appear  to  only  be  a  well- 
provisioned,  secure  and  sell-contained,  albeit  very  large, 
residential  enclave.  No,  it  is  really  to  underline  the  means 
whereby  Lutyens  sought  to  establish  an  unambiguous 
unity  between  the  viceregal  precinct  and  the  city  at  large, 
and  to  appreciate  the  direct  visual  evidence  in  terms  of 
landscape  and  urban  design  that  stands  witness  to  his 
almost  complete  success  in  this  far-sighted  endeavour.  In 
fact  he  was  able  to  expand  the  scope  of  his  plan  from 
that  of  a  private  compound — supremely  prestigious  no 
doubt — to  that  of  an  urban  ensemble  where,  although  it 
was  nowhere  near  as  dense  or  populous  as  the  city,  his  deft 
interpretation  of  the  enlightened  planning  theories  of  the 
age  could  be  exhibited  to  practical  effect. 

So  even  within  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  Viceregal 
Estate,  vistas  and  axial  alignments  are  arranged  at  a  scale 
tending  towards  Baroque  theatricality  to  emphatically 
proclaim  their  imperial  provenance — but  at  the  same 
time,  the  need  for  a  quite  different  approach  within  the 
notional  confines  of  the  ancillary  quarters  is  recognised. 
The  finely-judged  distance  between  the  main  House  and 
these  quarters  allows  the  pleasantly  pragmatic  attributes 
of  Garden  City  planning  to  be  fully  expressed  without 
detracting  from  the  main  theme.  The  result,  a  delightfully 
quaint  architectural  composition  that  might — or  might 
not — have  been  the  architect’s  ideal  of  a  respectable 
English  suburb  finds  its  place  in  the  larger  imperial  story. 

On  the  question  of  styles,  their  visual  effect  and  the 
significance  of  what  they  are  meant  to  communicate, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  while  Indian  ‘features’  and 
embellishments  find  perfect  assimilation  in  the 
architecture  of  the  main  building — and  this  despite  its 
overwhelmingly  Palladian  antecedents  and  its  distinctly 
classical  appearance — the  treatment  of  the  grounds,  the 
smaller  buildings  and  the  spaces  that  they  enclose  derives 

A  tree-lined  avenue 
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The  forerunners  Above:  William 
Kent,  Temple  of  Venus,  Stowe, 
England;  right:  Lancelot  Brown, 
The  Doric  Temple,  Bowood 
House,  Wiltshire,  England. 


nothing  from  local  practice  and  betrays  no  concession  to  indigenous  tradition  either  in 
its  planning  or  in  its  decoration.  Looking  in  hindsight  at  the  circumstances  of  Empire,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  this  is  so.TheViceroy’s  House  was  the  public  face  of  a  supposedly 
benign  regime — ‘friends  not  masters’ — that  wished  to  show  itself  to  be  respectful  of  the 
traditions  of  those  over  whom  it  ruled.  How  this  noble  sentiment  was  to  be  conveyed 
through  its  architecture — by  the  incorporation  of ‘Indian’  elements  in  ‘style’ — was  a 
matter  important  enough  to  be  discussed  at  length  and  at  the  highest  levels  during  and 
after  the  inception  of  the  project.  Even  today  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  most 
studies  about  the  building  of  New  Delhi. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  evidence  that  there  was  the  same  intensity  of  debate 
when  it  came  to  planning  the  grounds  of  the  Estate. .The  residential  precinct  being  in 
the  private  realm  had  no  need  to  be  burdened  with  any  compulsion  towards  a  gesture 
to  Indian  art  or  design.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  probably  by  specific  intent  that  its 
arrangements  reflected  a  style  of  living  as  distinct  from  the  ‘native’  as  possible,  the  streets 
and  residential  spaces  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  the  needs  of  the  cultural  rituals 
and  aesthetic  preferences  of  the  British  ruling  elite. 


4 

GARDENS  AND  the  appearance  of  the  surroundings  that  they  inhabited  had  always 
been  of  special  significance  to  the  English  landed  gentry,  but  from  the  18th  century 
onwards  ‘improvements’  to  these  huge  estates  acquired  a  new  meaning  in  the  hands  of 
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celebrated  architects  and  landscape  gardeners.  It  was  an  aesthetic  trend — an  unprecedented  Humphrey  Repton, 

‘revolution  in  taste’ — in  garden  design  that  replaced  the  earlier  Baroque  formalism  and  Wentworth,  Yorkshire,  England 
came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘English  Landscape  Style’:  a  way  of  composing  the  outdoors 
that  was  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  landscape  architectural  theory  and  practice  in 
the  ensuing  centuries. 

This  background  is  pertinent  to  an  appreciation  of  the  President’s  Estate  at  Delhi.  Edwin 
Lutyens’s  prohfic  and  much  admired  work  as  a  designer  of  prominent  homes  and  gardens 
in  rural  England  can  be  seen  as  preparation  for  his  great  work  in  India.8  Whilst  discussing 
the  architecture  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  we  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  its  architect  was 
also  a  master  of  the  art  of  garden  design.  That  he  possessed  the  rare  combination  of  these 
two  quite  distinct  gifts  and  exercised  them  with  extraordinary  restraint  and  sophistication 
would  put  him  directly  in  the  line,  if  not  the  exact  tradition,  of  his  illustrious  precursors 
who  had  combined  architecture  and  garden  with  such  splendid  felicity.  The  trio  of  great, 
indeed  legendary,  English  architect-landscape  gardeners — William  Kent,  Lancelot  Brown 
and  Humphry  Repton — had,  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  years  between  1730  and 
1818,  changed  the  landscape  of  a  significant  part  of  the  English  countryside  and  in  doing 
so  set  out  the  basic  tenets  of  the  English  landscape  garden. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  landscape  of  the  Estate  is  best  understood.  Lutyens  practice 
began  in  1888;  Humphry  Repton  s  career  had  ended  with  his  death  in  1818.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  features  attributed  to  the  latter’s  specific  contribution  to  garden  design  that  find 
a  direct  resonance  in  Lutyens’s  work  at  the  Viceroy’s  House. 
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Right:  Blenheim  Palace 

Below:  Avenues  of  trees  at  the 
Presidents  Estate,  New  Delhi 
[Drawing  by  Akanksha  Thapa] 
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Of  the  several  aspects  characteristic  ot  the  English  tradition  as  it  had  evolved  during  this 
period,  three  were  fundamental:  first,  that  there  should  be  a  view,  or  more  accurately, 
a  prospect,  and  that  this  prospect  should  be  of  distant  natural  landscape  with  the 
designed  landscape  in  the  foreground  arranged  plainly  to  frame  and  direct  attention 
to  that  scene;  next,  that  the  utilitarian  and  productive  parts  of  these  estates — for  indeed 
they  were  large  pieces  of  countryside,  and  the  term  garden  is  always  somewhat  ambiguous 
considering  their  acreage  and  spread — the  fields  and  woods  together  with  other  spaces  for 
recreation  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  were  all  configured  to  express  a  quite  unambiguous 
unity  of  design;a  third  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  landscape  was  its  architectural 
content:  finely  proportioned  pavilions, ‘temples’,  grottos,  bridges  and  other  small  garden 
structures  very  carefully  placed  as  visual  devices  to  guide  the  eye,  to  animate  the  skyline 
and  to  terminate  the  view.  The  decoration,  sculpture  and  inscriptions  with  which  they 
were  embellished  was  replete  with  allusions  to  classical  mythology,  adding  a  layer  of 
philosophical  significance  to  the  garden — an  exclusive  meaning  that  imparted  to  its 
owner  an  invaluable  cultural  cachet,  and  which  like  in  other  great  works  of  high  art, 
could  be  appreciated  only  by  the  initiated. 


5 

THE  LANDSCAPE  of  the  President’s  Estate  conforms  in  the  main  to  this  format.  Of 
prime  importance  of  course  is  the  Forecourt,  familiar  from  the  shape  of  formal  entrances 
to  grand  houses — as  for  instance,  quite  notably  at  Blenheim  Palace  (1722) — except 
naturally  for  an  understandable  change  in  scale.  A  similar  arrangement  features  in  some 
of  the  larger  estates  designed  by  Lutyens,  but  in  a  miniature,  domestic  form,  such  as  the 
forecourt  he  added  in  1909  to  Temple  Dinsley,  a  17th-century  house  in  Hertfordshire. 
Of  interest  also  is  the  fact  that  both  the  forecourts — the  one  at  Blenheim,  the  work  of 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  that  of  Temple  Dinsley — are  defined  at  their  outer  edge  by  a 
decorative  wrought-iron  grill  whose  outwardly  curved  outline  invites  comparison — 
(perhaps  as  humble  predecessors?) — with  the  brilliantly  wrought  grill-work  at  the 
Forecourt  of  theViceroy’s  House,  used  by  Lutyens  to  such  spectacular  architectural  effect, 
a  work  of  art  in  itself. 

The  private  outdoor  spaces  lie  to  the  west,  being  part  of  the  main  prospect  that  extends  in 
this  direction  from  the  House,  a  fan-shaped  segment  of  open  land  confined  on  either  side 
by  radiating  avenues  framing  a  long  view  to  the  adjacent  Pudge.  It  extends  over  about 
half  the  total  area  of  the  Estate — and  its  components  in  their  broad  arrangement  follow 
a  pattern  that  had  become  emblematic  of  large  English  country  estates,  the  landscape  of 
which  changed, ‘improved’  and  evolved  over  the  two  centuries  preceding  1900. 

What  was  this  pattern?  Its  first  constituent  was  not  a  physical  but  a  visual  domain,  that 
of  the  distant  view  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  property — a  view  specially 
created,  typically  of  pasture  or  woodland — and  in  this  case  dominated  by  the  Ridge  and 
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Above:  Landscapes  within  a  landscape  —  (fee  Ridge  forest 
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The  Dalikhana 
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its  forest.  The  actual  landscape  occurs  within  this  larger  prospect, 
and  a  traverse  inwards  from  the  boundaries  reveals  at  least  five 
distinct  kinds  of  designed  outdoor  spaces  as  we  proceed  towards 
the  House.  First,  an  area  of  forest  planted  immediately  inside  the 
boundary  in  continuity  with  the  carefully  planned  afforestation 
of  the  Ridge  undertaken  from  1914  under  the  supervision  of 
W.R.  Mustoe. 

Next,  the  well-organised  fields  and  beds  comprising  a  productive 
landscape  of  vegetable  gardens  and  orchards  which  might  at  one 
time  have  had  the  semblance  of  a  potager- — the  classic  ornamental 
kitchen  garden  of  European  tradition — here  known  as  the 
‘Dalikhana’.  The  latter  is  hidden  from  view  and  enclosed  by 
yet  more  forest-type  planting  around  these  areas  of  cultivation. 

This  in  turn  opens  into  an  expanse  of  meadow-like  parkland, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  what  have  now  grown  to  be  stately  trees. 
Looked  at  from  the  west  in  a  particular  late  afternoon  light,  the 
sweeping  lines  of  the  lawns  and  the  massive  trunks  and  dark- 
foliaged  canopies  of  these  trees — with  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
behind  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun — recall  scenes 
of  English  country  houses. 

Finally,  at  the  very  heart  of  everything  are  the  three  main 
gardens  extending  almost  1 000  feet  outwards  into  the  forest  and 
parkland  landscape.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  fabled  Mughal 
Garden,  where  Lutyens  probably  achieved  all  that  he  had  aimed 
for  by  way  of  aesthetic  refinement  and  a  fusion  of  styles.  From  its 
terrace  one  descends  to  the  Long  Pergola  Garden.  One-third  of 
this  linear  garden  is  occupied  by  a  robustly  sculptural  sandstone 
pergola.  It  overlooks  the  tennis  courts  on  either  side  and 
connects  to  the  Round  Pool  or  ‘Butterfly’  Garden,  its  terrace- 
beds  perfectly  arranged — theatrically  almost — to  grow  and 
exhibit  winter  seasonal  flowers  in  their  full  and  colourful  glory. 
It  is  a  sequence  of  progressively  private  retreats — the  Mughal 
Garden  being  the  least  private  of  the  three — that,  through  then- 
proportions,  their  materials  and  the  details  of  their  design,  evoke 
the  spirit  of  traditional  English  garden  spaces. 


Left:  Rolling  parkland 

Page  192-193:  The  round  pool  in  the  Mughal  Garden;  page  194-195:  The 
pergola;  page  196-197:  To  the  Mughal  Garden 
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IT  IS  A  VISUAL  scheme  where  the  scale  of  spatial  divisions  expands  as  the  eye  moves 
further  away  from  the  House.  In  other  words,  spaces  nearest  the  House  are  carefully 
proportioned  to  the  architectural  scale;  they  exhibit  a  fullness  of  detail,  craftsmanship  and 
the  inevitable  whimsy  distinctive  to  a  Lutyens  garden.  They  are  intended  to  engage  the 
eye  and  the  senses,  and  that  is  quite  practical  and  appropriate  since  they  are  meant  to  be 
seen  and  experienced  in  close-up.  Garden  spaces  further  afield — the  park,  the  woods, 
the  goll  course  and  beyond — are  larger  visual  pieces  that  have  their  fullest  impact  when 
viewed  from  the  vantage  of  the  House  or  from  the  Mughal  Garden,  because  that  is  the 
way  the  landscape  has  been  designed. 

These  arrangements  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  canon  of  the  late  phase  of  the 
Picturesque  in  England,  a  phase  dominated  by  the  work  of  Humphry  Repton,  an 
acknowledged  master  whose  work  was  deeply  influential  in  giving  shape  to  the 
traditional,  often  eclectic  style  that  came  to  characterise  19th-century  country  gardens 
m  England.  Chief  amongst  the  many  distinctions  of  such  a  garden  was  its  large  formal 
terrace  constructed  as  an  extension  of  the  house  somewhat  above  the  adjacent  ground, 
from  where  to  view  the  landscaped  expanse — the  ‘park’  as  it  was  called — stretching  to  the 
horizon.  The  re-introduction  of  this  feature  by  Repton  is  significant  in  English  garden 
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history,  because  just  a  few  decades  previously,  English  taste 
had  preferred  the  parkland  to  sweep  right  up  to  the  drawing 
room  windows,  with  no  vestige  of  an  intermediary  space,  so 
severe  had  been  the  rejection  of  Baroque  formality  in  that 
earlier  phase. 

Lutyens’s  own  work  carried  this  trend  forward;  house  and 
garden  were  conceived  as  a  whole,  courtyard  and  garden 
terrace  occupying  pride  of  place:  ‘Eventually,  in  later  works, 

Lutyens  treats  the  garden  terrace  immediately  adjoining 
the  house  as  the  ultimate  destination  or  climax  of  the  plan. 

The  house  is  far  from  incidental,  but  it  plays  an  essentially 
supporting  role.The  garden  is  the  most  private  of  spaces  in  the 
hierarchy,  while  the  house  serves  as  its  entry  point.’9 

These  details  about  the  place  of  the  garden  terrace  in  the 
improvements  to  19th-century  English  gardens  as  well  as 
Lutyens’s  work  during  the  last  decades  of  that  period  are  far  from  A  gazebo 
irrelevant  to  the  work  at  Delhi.  For  example,  the  acre  of  raised  flat  ground  on  which  the 
Mughal  Garden  rests — some  three  metres  above  the  natural  ground  so  as  to  relate  to  the  main 
level  of  the  house — fulfils  virtually  the  same  functional  and  aesthetic  role  as  that  assigned  to 
its  traditional,  more  modest  English  counterpart.  It  is  a  garden  terrace,  enormously  enlarged 
of  course,  to  meet  the  needs  of  colonial  pomp.  Thrust  outwards  from  the  main  House  in 
a  bold  architectural  move  that  gives  it  an  independent  importance  equalling  that  of  the 
building,  in  detail  and  in  dimension  it  is  designed  to  match  the  great  garden  compositions  of 
Kashmir,  or  closer  to  hand  those  at  Amber  or  Agra. 

By  the  late  19th  century  a  country  garden  in  England  had  come  to  be  an  ensemble  of 
outdoor  living  spaces,  closely  connected  not  only  to  each  other  and  to  the  house  but 
most  importantly  to  their  rural  surroundings,  a  unity  that  ‘virtually  defined  the  idea  of 
the  country  house’. 10Yet,  as  touched  on  earlier,  it  was  an  architectural  landscape,  shaped 
essentially  by  the  well-judged  placement  of  a  variety  of  built  elements — walls,  screens, 
steps  and  garden  buildings — primarily  to  impart  visual  structure,  to  frame  and  define 
spaces  and  views,  but  also  to  embellish,  enliven  and  punctuate. 

All  this  is  visible  in  Lutyens’s  scheme  for  the  President’s  Estate;  but  the  landscape  in 
its  final  form  does  not  betray  either  literal  interpretation  or  slavish  adherence  to  any 
traditional  formula.  So  the  stone  pergola,  connecting  the  Mughal  Garden  to  the  Round 
Pool  Garden,  is  completely  original  in  its  conception  and  execution  as  well  as  in  the 
architectural  function  for  which  it  has  been  deployed,  even  though  its  antecedents 
lie  in  Lutyens’s  English  gardens,  and  even  further  in  the  past  to  Humphry  Repton’s 
introduction  of  ‘covered  ways’11  and  treillage. 


Two  large  garden  courts  form  an  adjunct  to  the  main  square  of  the  Mughal  Garden 
in  the  centre  of  its  northern  and  southern  edge.  Referred  to  as  ‘forts’,  these  enclosed 
spaces  are  at  two  levels,  the  lower  level  taking  the  form  of  a  ‘grotto’ — but  a  stylised  and 
modernistic  version  of  its  English  original — to  conceal  in  its  cool  enclosure  cascades  and 
pools  that  surprise  and  delight.  Pavilions  and  gazebos  ‘animate’  the  view  at  the  far  corners 
of  the  Garden,  and  at  its  connection  to  the  adjacent  tennis  courts. 

The  Mughal  Garden  is  so  called  perhaps  because  of  its  orthogonal  divisions,  and  the 
uncanny  similarity  of  its  pattern  to  that  of  a  traditional  Persian  garden  carpet,  which 
interestingly  enough  is  itself  the  artistic  depiction  of  an  ideal  charbagh  garden  in  the 
Persian  or  later  Mughal  style.  Nevertheless,  there  are  other  ways  of  looking  at  it.  In  the 
intricacy  of  its  detail,  the  elaboration  of  its  parterres  and  the  sculptural  quality  of  its 
spectacular  fountains  it  could  equally  seek  provenance  in  the  style  of  Italian  gardens  of 
the  Renaissance  which  will  suggest  its  close  fit  with  the  avowedly  Palladian  roots  of 
Lutyens’s  architecture.  Or  again,  considering  that  it  has  the  form  of  a  water  garden — that 
is,  a  garden  that  features  water  in  a  dominant  role — it  is  possible  to  find  features  in  a 
similar  vein  from  his  earlier  work.  For  instance,  the  steps  to  the  water  along  the  edge 
of  the  linear  pond  in  the  Pool  Garden  at  Marshcourt  in  Hampshire  (1901)  essay  an 
ingenious  detail  that  foreshadows  the  elegantly  detailed  edges  of  the  water  bodies  in  the 
Delhi  garden. 

The  Mughal  Garden,  like  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  eludes  classification.  It  is,  to  paraphrase 
one  of  Delhi’s  earliest  architectural  commentators — Robert  Byron — an  original.  But  it 
is  definitely  a  modern  garden. 


Facing  page:  The  'fort’ 
adjacent  to  the  Mughal  Garden 

Above:  The  water  chadar,  a 
design  connection  between  the 
Mughals  and  Lutyens 
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Stone  screen  bordering  the  Mughal  garden 
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AFTER  INDEPENDENCE,  when  Viceroy’s  House  became  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan, 
Lutyens’s  carefully  crafted  miniature  city  remained  intact.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  perspicacious 
planning,  that  of  making  a  clear  distinction  between  spaces  in  the  direct  line  of  vision 
from  the  House — the  westward  view — and  spaces  flanking  it  on  the  north  and  south, 
which  were  largely  out  of  sight  ot  the  main  areas,  that  the  additional  constructions  in  the 
early  years,  or  even  later,  have  remained  mostly  inconspicuous  at  least  with  reference  to 
the  main  vista. There  was  enough  space  around  the  north  and  south  clusters  of  residential 
quarters  where  new  development  could  be  accommodated,  and  here  naturally  there  was 
a  certain  degree  of  alteration  of  the  original  townscape. 

But  it  is  possible  even  today,  despite  many  more  requirements  and  many  more  ancillary 
buildings,  to  trace  the  development  of  late  colonial  and  post-colonial  architecture  of 
residential  layouts  just  by  looking  at  examples  within  the  Estate.  It  is  now  the  only  part 
of  the  city  where  buildings  and  neighbourhoods  constructed  over  the  last  80  years  still 
function  largely  as  intended.  It  has  been  spared  the  depredations  that  have  transformed 
other  parts  of  the  city  because  land-use  within  its  boundaries  has  been  strictly  controlled; 
new  has  not  replaced  old,  as  it  has  elsewhere  in  Lutyens’s  Delhi,  because  the  generous 
spaces  within  the  Estate  offer  the  possibility  of  unobtrusively  adding  carefully  scaled  new 
construction  whilst  maintaining  its  essential  historic  character. 

Above  all,  it  is  an  urban  neighbourhood  with  a  variety  of  housing,  shops,  schools,  parks 
and  places  of  worship.  Many  of  its  dwellings  have  been  home  to  more  than  one  generation 
of  inhabitants.  The  neighbourhood  is  quite  unique  in  that  its  central  focus  is  not  a 
commercial,  institutional  or  community  building  but  the  dome  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan, 
which  can  be  seen  as  a  dominant  feature  from  almost  everywhere  within  the  precincts. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  there  was  little  that  was  ‘Indian’  in  the  landscape  of  the 
residential  quarters,  but  in  one  case  Lutyens  was  remarkably  perceptive  of  social  needs 
in  the  quarters  for  Indian  employees:  he  cleverly  linked  the  smaller  housing  units  for  the 
staff  in  rows,  and  formed  them  into  quadrangular  groupings  to  appear  like  single  large 
buildings.  This  accommodation  was  therefore  not  relegated  to  inconspicuous  areas,  but 
located  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  visual  order  of  the  Estate.  The  individual  quarters  were 
clustered  around  large  communal  open  spaces,  but  from  the  exterior  one  could  only  see 
a  blank  wall  enveloping  the  compound,  in  consonance  with  the  design  vocabulary  of  the 
Estate.  This  enabled  the  residents  to  recreate  the  rural  ambience  of  outdoor  living,  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  inside  the  compound.  Even  now,  families  can  relax  informally, 
children  can  play  and  other  outdoor  domestic  activities  can  be  carried  out  without 
compromising  the  ‘imperial  order’  (now  the  republican  order?)  of  the  Estate. 
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Recycled  building — the  new  library  8 

FROM  THE  1960S  onwards,  diere  was  a  significant  new  development  within  the  Estate 
as  a  result  of  demands  for  more  accommodation,  residential  as  well  as  non-residential. 
At  the  time  there  was  no  formal  appreciation  or  awareness  of  the  heritage  value  of  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Estate.  The  interventions  were  made  when  and  where  required  by 
the  Central  Public  Works  Department  (CPWD),  as  might  have  been  the  normal  practice 
on  any  other  ordinary  government  property.  Though  they  put  aside  many  proposals,  they 
accepted  others  and  these  in  hindsight  may  have  compromised  the  aesthetic  integrity  of 
some  parts  of  the  Estate. 

In  the  early  1970s,  new  housing  for  the  President’s  Bodyguard  was  introduced  in  the 
Escort  Lines,  as  ‘infill’  on  underutilised  pockets  of  land.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  Schedule 
B,  new  police  barracks  were  added.  Other  new  housing,  limited  to  single/double¬ 
storeyed  construction,  came  up  around  the  same  time  for  middle-level  officials  of  the 
presidents  establishment.  New  buildings  to  meet  social  and  community  requirements 
also  included  the  Bal  Bhawan,  a  KendriyaVidyalaya  and  a  Balwadi. 

From  the  1990s,  with  the  increasing  awareness  of  the  unique  heritage  value  of  the  Estate 
as  a  national  icon  and  an  international  architectural  landmark,  it  is  now  accepted  policy 
that  building  improvement  and  repair  should  be  carried  out  within  a  conservation 
framework.  Only  those  buildings  without  historical  value  should  be  considered  for 
dismantling  whilst  any  proposed  new  construction  must  respect  the  architectural  scale 
and  vocabulary  as  originally  conceived.  For  example,  when  some  original  quarters  on 
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the  roundabout  in  the  Schedule  B  area  were  to  be  reconstructed,  the  original  building  A  new  building — the  auditorium 

envelope  was  retained  and  reused  as  a  public  library.  The  new  quarters  will  be  built 

at  another  less  prominent  location.  Further  infill  developments  are  proposed  to  meet 

growing  needs  by  upgrading  many  old  buildings  and  also  some  new  construction.  For 

example,  in  the  Escort  Lines,  the  barracks  and  the  stables  need  urgent  improvements 

to  accommodate  an  increased  number  of  horses  (from  90  to  120)  in  conditions  that 

conform  to  international  standards. 

There  have  been  other  pressures  for  development  in  the  Estate,  including  somewhat 
surprisingly,  a  proposal  to  provide  accommodation  within  the  Estate  to  officials  not 
associated  with  the  functioning  of  the  President’s  Office.  Veteran  CPWD  architects 
recall  preparing  schemes  for  ministers’  bungalows  along  Mother  Teresa  Crescent.  These 
fortunately  were  not  carried  out.  Then  again,  a  Musical  Fountain,  a  Mini  Zoo  (Deer 
Garden)  and  a  Medicinal  and  Herbal  Garden  have  been  carved  out  from  the  main 
landscape  in  the  recent  past.  The  requirement  for  a  new  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  has 
been  met  by  building  the  facility  completely  underground  in  the  Dalikhana  area.  It  was 
needed  to  conserve  energy  and  water  and  to  make  an  adequate  quantity  of  treated  water 
available  to  the  Estate  for  its  irrigation  requirements  without  drawing  on  scarce  municipal 
supplies.Very  little  of  the  structure  is  visible  above  ground.  Major  additions  made  recently 
have  been  an  auditorium  and  a  large  reception  hall  located  on  the  northern  periphery  of 
the  vista  to  the  Ridge.  The  site  and  the  location  of  the  buildings  was  carefully  considered 
to  allow  direct  access  for  the  president  from  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  while  also  providing 
a  direct  route  for  the  large  number  of  invitees. 
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THE  GROUNDS  of  the  Estate  were  subject  to  significant  development  and  building 
construction  over  the  past  many  decades.  When  the  piecemeal  development  was 
enumerated,  it  became  very  clear  that  the  need  for  guidelines  to  regulate  development 
had  become  urgent  if  this  invaluable  architectural  and  landscape  heritage  was  to  be  given 
due  respect  and  preserved  for  future  generations.  The  preparation  of  a  Comprehensive 
Conservation  Management  Plan  (CCMP),12  was  therefore  commissioned  by  the 
Presidents  Secretariat  in  January  2013. The  Delhi  Chapter  of  the  Indian  National  Trust 
for  Art  and  Cultural  Heritage  (INTACH),  entrusted  with  this  complex  task,  submitted 
a  Draft  Plan  in  March  2015. 

The  Estate  is  classified  by  the  New  Delhi  Municipal  Council  as  Heritage  Grade  I,  but 
the  management  of  the  Estate  has  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  it  is  actually  an  example 
of  ‘living’  heritage — a  functioning  complex  of  offices,  residences  and  landscape.  The 
Plan  identifies  65  ‘heritage  structures’  in  the  Estate.  The  structural  and  architectural 
condition  of  many  of  them  calls  for  substantial  intervention  so  that  they  can  be  restored 
to  acceptable  conservation  levels. 

All  the  pre-Independence  buildings  in  the  Estate  are  to  be  conserved  and  restored.  For 
example,  the  proposal  to  build  two  new  museums  has  been  resolved  by  incorporating 
them  within  the  original  architectural  fabric  of  the  buildings  in  the  Schedule  B  area.  One 
museum  houses  presidential  memorabilia,  and  is  accommodated  in  the  old  stables  that 
were  being  used  as  a  community  centre.  The  other,  which  showcases  the  history  of  the 
presidency,  has  been  built  underground  and  retains  the  old  garages  at  the  ground  level, 
thus  leaving  the  original  visual  markers  of  the  Estate  largely  undisturbed.  There  are  plans 
under  way  to  make  buildings  like  the  new  museums  accessible  to  visitors  and  thereby 
offer  a  more  complete  experience  of  the  Estate. 

As  we  have  seen,  within  the  overall  frame  of  Palladian  classicism  in  the  Estate  there  are 
several  other  principles  and  traditions  that  are  flawlessly  integrated  into  its  design.  It  is 
a  fine  synthesis  of  imaginative  town  planning  based  on  theories  current  at  the  time  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  set  within  a  landscape  that  has  a  clear  basis  in  the  aesthetic 
of  English  country  living,  and  is  in  that  sense  strongly  traditional.  Fused  with  this  is  the 
Indian  accent — in  the  inspiration  for  the  Mughal  Garden  and  the  architecture  of  the 
garden  structures.  Lastly,  in  terms  of  logic,  restraint  and  simplicity  the  landscape  details 
can  only  be  described  as  thoroughly  modern. 


Open  space,  an  important 
element  in  the  design  of  the  city 


The  open  space  in  the  Estate  is  an  important  element  in  the  design  of  the  city,  and  any 
conservation  scheme  has  to  recognise  its  importance  while  proposing  strategies.  This 
area  cannot  be  considered  to  be  empty,  unused  land,  when  it  is  central  to  understanding 
the  design  of  the  city.  The  heritage  value  of  the  Estate  is  an  underrated  cultural  asset  that 
needs  to  be  recast  in  the  public  imagination. 
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been  prepared  in  recent  years  for  other  heritage 
sites,  as,  for  example,  the  Red  Fort  in  Delhi. 
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CHAPTER  6 


THE  CITY  ON  THE  PLAIN 

Narayani  Gupta 


They  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  New  Delhi  was  to  be  the  parting  gift  of  the  British  Raj  to  independent 
India.  Today  it  is  a  small  enclave  in  a  vast  urban  complex  that  extends  to  neighbouring  states,  but  it  was  not 
always  so... 


Left:  The  loveliest  design  element  in  the 
garden  city  of  New  Delhi.  The  roundabouts 
are  the  greenest  spaces,  ablaze  with  colour  in 
winter 

Right:  Victoria  Terminus  (late  19th-century). 
Bombay  was  second  only  to  London  in  its 
collection  of  neo- Gothic  buildings 


The  imperial  capital  was  a  small  town  planned  down  to  the  last  lane.  It  was  the  first  complete  town  designed  by  the 
British  in  India  for  a  carefully  calculated  number  of  inhabitants.  This  sounds  quaint,  given  that  it  was  being  planned 
at  a  time  when  the  population  of  towns  had  begun  to  increase.  This  increase  was  partly  driven  by  industries,  but  for 
most  part  forced  by  rural  poverty  or  famine.  The  railway  lines,  carrying  workers  over  long  distances,  made  this  easier. 
It  was  the  three  Indo-British  cities — Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta — that  expanded  most  substantially.  In  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  where  industries  had 
been  established,  densely-populated 
working-class  areas  suggested  a  family 
resemblance  to  Britain’s  industrial 
towns.  Municipalities  in  these  were 
not  able  to  control  the  shanty-towns 
which  sprang  up  in  public  areas  where 
ownership  was  not  too  clear. 
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FROM  THE  1880s  individuals  started  buying  urban  land  on  spec,  building 
neighbourhoods  and  flats.  The  realtors  had  arrived,  unobtrusively  but  definitely. 

In  the  cities,  there  was  a  growing  presence  (though  numerically  small)  of  professionals — 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers  and  clerks,  many  hailing  from  families  secure  in  landed 
wealth,  who  saw  themselves  as  a  new  ‘Indian  middle  class’.  They  responded  to  the 
nationalist  movement  which  spread  swiftly  from  the  mid-1880s,  thus  forming  the 
first  all-India  urban  class,  who  interacted  regularly  every  December  when  the  Indian 
National  Congress  held  its  annual  sessions  in  different  towns.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  English  language,  with  western  history  and  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  but 
few  of  them  had  travelled  to  Europe,  or  had  a  first-hand  sense  of  European  towns/ 
architecture.  Faced  with  towns  without  the  focal  points  of  a  shrine,  or  the  palace  of 
a  ruler,  their  perceptions  of  modern  towns  was  often  negative,  seeing  them  as  either 
visually  ugly,  by  contrast  to  the  simple  beauty  of  the  rural,  or  as  indicators  ol  an 
unequal  society.  Premchand’s  sense  of  a  city  in  north  India  was  stark: 


Below  left:  Kumbhalgarh 
Fort.  The  cities  of  the  Rajputana 
states  were  usually  built  around  a 
citadel  on  a  hill;  below  right: 
Jamshedpur,  i 920.  Together  with 
Patna  and  New  Delhi,  one  of 
the  planned  cities  in  early  20th- 
century  India 


A  city  is  a  site  where  the  rich  live  and  trade.  The  areas  outside  is  a  space  for  their 
recreation  and  amusement.  In  the  city’s  centre  are  located  schools  for  their  sons  and 
their  arenas  for  litigation,  where  the  poor  are  strangled  in  the  name  of  justice.  On  the 
periphery  of  the  city  are  to  be  found  bastis,  the  settlements  of  the  poor.’1 

The  royal  towns  in  Rajputana  and  Saurashtra,  the  cult-towns  of  the  Himalaya  region 
and  those  in  the  plains,  notably  Varanasi,  were  drawing  large  numbers  of  visitors/ 
tourists  thanks  to  the  new  railheads.  A  hotel  industry,  different  from  the  traditional 
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system  of  dharamsalas  or  sarais,  was  in  the  making.  These  encouraged  people  to  visit 
not  just  the  big  cities,  but  Lucknow,  Agra,  Madurai,  Bhopal,  Bangalore  as  well.  Delhi’s 
historic  architecture  and  shrines  drew  many  visitors. 

Mechanised  industries  for  most  part  were  located  in  older  towns — Ahmedabad, 
Kanpur,  Bombay  and  Howrah.  Towns  dedicated  to  industries  were  few.  One 
exception  was  Jamshedpur.  Jamsetji  Tata  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  create 
humane  environments  for  workers  in  industrial  projects.  In  1908,  inspired  by  the 
initiatives  in  Britain  to  lay  out  ideal  ‘company  towns’  (Port  Sunlight,  founded  by  the 
Lever  Brothers  in  1888  and  Bournville,  founded  by  the  Cadbury  Brothers  in  1895), 
Tata  commissioned  for  his  steel  industry  a  planned  town  which  in  1919  was  to  be 
named  after  him — Jamshedpur. 

In  ‘hill  stations’,  which  proliferated  from  the  mid-19th  century,  the  climate  encouraged 
cottages,  trees  and  flowers,  making  for  landscapes  that  could  be  mistaken  for  English 
villages.  In  the  plains,  the  civil  lines/cantonments  built  for  civil  and  military 
employees,  and  attached  to  ‘Indian’  towns  were  designed  on  a  grid-pattern  that  had 
nothing  in  common  with  organic  English  towns  and  the  strict  hierarchy  in  ‘housing’ 
even  less.  These  neighbourhoods — self-sufficient,  with  generous  areas  of  open  space/ 
parkland — were  Garden  Cities  long  before  that  term  came  into  circulation  in  the 
west.  Given  the  current  belief  in  diseases  being  transmitted  through  the  air  and  water, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  these  enclaves  were  separated  from  older  Indian  settlements  by 
parks  or  water  bodies.  This  was  what  led  to  them  being  described  as  ‘White  Towns’  as 
distinct  from  Indian  neighbourhoods  (‘Black  Towns’).  In  hill  stations,  the  separation 
was  marked  by  differences  in  contours,  the  British  being  at  a  higher  altitude  from 
the  Indians. 


Darjeeling.  One  of  the  many  hill 
stations  developed  as  summer 
capitals  in  the  i  9th  century, 
an  idea  later  copied  in  the 
Philippines 
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Radcliffe,  Manchester,  England. 
A  major  industrial  town  in  the 
late  i  9'h  century 


Issues  of  public  health  had  featured  in  policy  discussions  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  and  with  the  proposals  for  decongestion  went  those  for  relocating  people  in 
planned  extensions  to  towns.  This  was  made  easier  by  the  Land  Acquisition  Act  which 
was  in  place  in  1894.  A  severe  plague  epidemic  at  the  end  of  the  centuryjolted  officials 
into  realising  the  urgent  need  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  to  ensure  clean  water. 
Apart  from  isolating  patients,  the  measures  were  limited  to  setting  up  Improvement 
Trusts  in  Bombay  in  1898  and  in  Calcutta  in  1911. 

Enforcing  measures  for  public  health  could  infringe  privacy,  and  this  could  trigger 
violent  resistance,  as  happened  during  the  plague  epidemic  in  Bombay.  British  officials 
in  India,  some  with  memories  of  political  violence  in  Ireland,  were  apprehensive  that 
local  grievances  could  join  forces  with  the  nationalist  movement  to  ignite  sudden 
violence  in  towns,  as  did  happen  in  the  years  of  the  agitation  against  the  partition 
of  Bengal  (1905—11).  Inaccurate  and  exaggerated  stories  of  1857  kept  alive  fears  of  a 
replay.  Ensuring  security  for  the  British,  therefore,  with  the  army  and  the  police  at 
hailing  distance,  was  an  important  factor  shaping  urban  landscapes. 

The  word  ‘urbanisation’  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  1888  in  England  to  describe 
the  dramatic  process  unfolding  in  Britain — of  towns  growing  larger  because  of  rural 
inhabitants  moving  there  permanently  to  work  in  factories,  and  the  factories  themselves 
helping  enrich  a  new  middle  class.  There  was  urgent  need  to  provide  housing  for 
the  workers,  and  systems  of  cheap  public  transport — thus  the  democratic  metro-rail 
networks  were  laid  in  London  and  Paris  long  before  the  city  was  swamped  by  the 
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cars  of  the  middle  class.  The  experience  of  epidemics  prompted  public  and  private 
spending  on  clean  water  supply  and  hospitals;  the  sense  that  the  public  image  must  not 
be  one  ol  dirt  and  overwhelming  ugliness  generated  attractive  public  spaces;  the  fear 
of  riots  led  to  measures  for  ‘law  and  order’;  the  enactment  of  universal  male  suffrage 
to  the  provision  of  schools  to  ‘compel  our  future  masters  to  learn  their  letters’. 


2 

AMONG  URBAN  Indians,  cutting  across  the  levelling  nature  of  nationalism  was  the 
growing  sense  of  localism,  expressed  through  conventions  and  through  the  medium  of 
newspapers.  Many  urban  dwellers  began  to  see  their  towns  as  icons  of  regional  identity, 
based  on  references  to  history  and  language.  The  case  of  Delhi  was  different — its 
inhabitants  did  not  identify  with  a  region,  and  were  proud  of  their  ‘urban-ness’,  defined 
by  patterns  of  social  behaviour,  speech,  etiquette  and  deportment. 

Despite  the  new  sense  of  pride  in  the  nation  and  the  region  in  India,  there  was  no 
noticeable  concern  to  present  towns  attractively.  In  marked  contrast  to  Britain,  Indian 
municipalities  had  very  limited  funds.  Rich  landowners  and  traders  and  bankers 
donated  generously  for  monumental  town  halls  and  university  buildings,  but  roads, 
sewerage  and  medical  facilities  remained  underdeveloped.  The  practice  of  the  poor  of 
cobbling  together  makeshift  homes  in  neglected  pockets  of  public  land  was  noticed  but 
its  implications  were  overlooked. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  whose  knowledge  of  London’s  social  geography  and  active 
concern  for  the  poor  was  first-hand,  visited  India  in  1911—12,  and  described  the  towns 
in  British  India  as  shockingly  squalid.  They  noted  the  great  contrast  with  those  in 
the  ‘princely  states’.  These  capitals  of  kingdoms,  some  large  like  Hyderabad,  and  some 
miniscule,  like  those  of  Saurashtra,  were  models  to  follow — in  terms  ol  educational 
and  administrative  institutions,  infrastructure  and  aesthetics.  The  Hyderabad 
nizam’s  impressive  town-planning  project  following  the  great  flood  of  1908  was  a 
particularly  striking  initiative.  Bhopal,  ruled  successively  by  three  women  of  energy 
and  far-sightedness,  was  a  beautiful  city  with  a  commitment  to  education.  Baroda 
and  Travancore  established  excellent  universities,  Mysore  under  the  engineer,  Diwan 
Visvesvaraya  (1912—18),  developed  into  a  truly  modern  state  in  terms  ol  infrastructure 
and  industrial  growth. 

In  1914,  townscapes  and  traditional  architecture  in  older  Indian  towns  found  an 
advocate  in  Patrick  Geddes.  He  drew  attention  to  their  organic  nature,  and  energetically 
offered  prescriptions  of  ‘conservative  surgery’  for  overcrowded  areas,  condemning 
‘planning’  based  on  geometry.  His  journeys  and  conversations  in  India  provided  a 
parallel  and  subversive  narrative  to  that  of  the  PWD,  which  built  and  laid  out  straight 
roads  with  a  fine  disregard  for  topography  and  social  practices. 
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THE  PUBLIC  architecture  of  the  late  19th  century — for  most  part  ‘Indo-Saracenic’ — 
had  created  defiantly  different  skylines — with  universities  and  railway  stations  that 
looked  like  cathedrals,  with  clock  towers  implying  a  sense  of  discipline,  with  the 
phrase  ‘law  and  order’  manifest  in  the  massive  buildings  for  administration  and  justice. 

The  modern  monuments  did  not  all  elicit  the  same  response  from  everyone.  To  the 
young,  the  university  buildings  were  inspirational,  the  museums  truly  the  ajaib-ghar 
(‘houses  of  wonder’).  But  for  them  and  many  others,  the  imposing  office  buildings 
connoted  imperial  authority,  and  carried  memories  of  weary  and  bewildering  journeys 
in  search  of  justice  or  of  jobs. 

By  contrast,  the  monuments  of  the  past  were  not  intimidating.  They  were  to  be 
viewed,  were  ideal  places  for  picnics.  In  rural  areas  many  of  them  had  been  recycled 
into  shelters  for  people  and  their  cattle.  As  the  Archaeological  Survey  went  about  its 
work  of  surveying,  listing  and  photographing,  the  monuments  acquired  a  historicity, 
and  were  also  seen  increasingly  as  works  of  different  styles  ot  architecture.  James 
Fergusson  in  his  definitive  work  on  Indian  architecture  had  used  the  criterion  of 
‘style’  to  place  them  in  regional  or  religious  categories.  Mediated  by  craftsmen  and  by 
the  government  schools  of  art,  the  study  of  historic  architecture  and  the  proliferation 
of ‘Indo-Saracenic’  architecture  went  in  step. 
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THE  PLANNING  ot  New  Delhi  reflected  the  many  issues  to  do  with  urbanism  that 
had  been  discussed  over  the  past  ciecades — institutions,  and  the  appropriate  buildings 
for  them,  the  place  of  honour  for  institutions  of  government,  housing  planned  in 
a  manner  to  reflect  hierarchy,  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems,  thoroughfares, 
respect  to  be  accorded  to  historic  buildings.  Equally,  it  reflected  discussions  on  the 
aesthetics  of  capital  cities  which  had  been  triggered  by  Haussmann’s  redesigning  of 
Paris  in  the  1860s. 

The  moment  shaped  the  city.  Had  this  change  of  capital  been  carried  through  earlier, 
it  would  have  been  a  city  for  the  British  alone  and  there  would  have  been  no  Council 
Chamber.  There  would  not  have  been  such  a  weight  of  resident  bureaucrats.  The 
monumental  component  would  have  been  much  more  limited.  From  1877,  a  Durbar 
was  held  in  Delhi,  but  at  that  time  the  chances  of  Delhi  being  forgiven  its  transgressions 
ol  1857  and  made  the  capital,  were  slim.  It  was  unlikely  that  the  project  would  have 
been  launched  with  such  confidence  at  a  later  date,  because  after  1911,  the  nationalist 
wave  surged  into  a  tsunami,  and  the  government  would  not  have  had  the  confidence 
to  plan  for  a  new  capital  city.  As  it  turned  out,  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  done  at 
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an  exceptionally  difficult  time  in  international  history,  through  the  years  of  the  Great 
War  and  the  Depression.  It  was  built  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  indecisiveness.  The 
financial  implications  were  obvious  from  the  moment  the  declaration  was  made.  This 
was  to  be  an  expensive  proposition. 

For  two  decades  it  was  an  urban  island,  surrounded  by  fields  and  villages.  But  in  the 
last  50  years  rural  has  become  urban,  and  Shahjahanabad  and  New  Delhi,  Mehrauh, 
Aliganj  and  west  Delhi,  have  become  an  urban  continuum. 

For  earlier  towns,  rulers  were  seen  as  founders.  George  V  had  taken  particular  delight 
in  the  building  of  the  capital  in  the  city  where  he  had  presided  over  a  Durbar,  but  he 
had  refrained  from  suggesting  that  ‘Georgetown’  would  be  an  effective  counterpoint 
to  ‘Shahjahanabad’.  In  the  years  of  its  building,  it  was  called  ‘The  Imperial  City’. 
Viceroy  Irwin  gave  it  the  name  ‘New  Delhi’  in  December  1926. 

There  is  Delhi  and  there  is  New  Delhi.  The  postal  code  does  not  help  us  understand 
the  distinction.  It  is  the  landscape  that  does.  Drive  in  from  the  Delhi  Railway  Station 
or  the  Kashmere  Gate  Bus  Terminal,  duck  under  Tilak  Bridge,  and  the  landscape 
changes.  Drive  in  from  the  New  Delhi  Railway  Station,  pass  under  Shivaji  Bridge, 
and  the  landscape  changes.  Drive  in  from  the  airport,  reach  the  cloverleaf  flyover  at 
AIIMS,  and  the  landscape  changes.  Cross  the  river  from  the  east,  turn  west  at  any 
point  from  Mathura  Road,  and  the  landscape  changes.  Step  out  of  the  metro  stations 
in  the  area,  and  the  sudden  change  in  landscape  assails  you.  New  Delhi  is  a  carefully- 
tended  and  overwhelmingly  green  space  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  that  has 
grown  around  it  in  the  last  60  years.  Most  dramatic  of  all,  and  seen  from  the  air  on  a 
clear  night,  it  is  easily  discerned — roads  radiating  like  spokes  from  so  many  wheels, 
a  clear  geometry  totally  distinct  from  the  long  trunk  roads  or  cheerful  starbursts  of 
enclaved  villages. 


5 

TODAY  THE  sheer  orderliness  of  New  Delhi  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  nobody  could  have  foreseen  this  landscape.  If  we  were  to  go  back 
those  hundred  years,  we  would  realise  that  this  cityscape  could  only  have  been  dreamt 
up  by  someone  with  a  gifted  imagination — someone  who  could  visualise  tree-lined 
avenues,  straight  and  diagonal  lines,  pinned  down  by  majestic  buildings,  where  there 
were  fields  and  scrub  and  feathery  kikar  trees,  where  stood  villages  built  around 
centuries-old  buildings  in  which  people  lived  or  cattle  were  tethered. 

This  was  a  big  design  scheme,  in  terms  of  the  space  allocated  to  the  viceroy,  the  civil 
servants,  the  princes  and  the  army.  The  viceroy,  who  functioned  from  two  stately 
homes  in  two  very  different  locales,  needed  something  of  greater  consequence  in  the 
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Hyderabad  House,  the  other 
palace  designed  by  Lutyens 
[Source:  PIB] 


*This  was  very  different 
from  the  ad  hoc  fashion 
in  which  civilians  had 
been  accommodated  in 
Calcutta  and  Simla,  and  the 
way  some  princes,  mostly 
those  from  neighbouring 
states,  had  built  homes 
in  the  two  capitals. 


new  winter  capital,  because  in  1911  Britain’s  international  position  was  much  grander 
than  it  had  been  at  the  time  the  first  Government  House  was  built  in  1803,  or  when  the 
Simla  Lodge  was  completed  in  1887.  The  civil  servants  would  be  accorded  a  position 
of  honour — ranged  round  the  viceroy  in  cantonment-style  hierarchy.  The  600-odd 
princes,  by  now  seen  as  allies  of  His  Majesty  (though  technically  the  equivalent  of 
feudal  lords,  owing  allegiance  to  him),  would  be  invited  to  build  town-houses.  The 
presence,  if  not  the  proximity,  of  the  army  was  not  so  obvious,  but  was  crucial.  The 
Delhi  contingents,  in  1908,  had  already  moved  from  Shahjahanabad  to  their  new  and 
spacious  cantonment  in  south-west  Delhi*  These  three  constituents — officials,  the 
princes,  the  army — suggests  another  metaphor,  that  of  the  Durbar  where  an  ephemeral 
city  was  created  for  a  week-long  celebration,  the  culmination  of  months  of  meticulous 
planning.  Perhaps  it  was  the  euphoria  of  having  conducted  a  successful  Durbar  in  the 
winter  of  1911—12  that  made  Hardinge  and  his  officials  confident  that  a  permanent 
Durbar  would  be  equally  ‘do-able’. 


New  Delhi  calls  for  comparison  with  cities  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  with  both 
older  and  future  Indian  towns. 


The  British  did  not  have  a  record  of  city  building  either  in  their  own  country  or  in 
the  colonies.  The  boldness  of  a  Napoleon  III  giving  Haussmann  the  freedom  to  slash 
new  avenues  through  Paris  in  the  1850s  and  60s  must  have  amazed  them.  Their  own 
port-cities,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  had  grown  by  accretion,  their  civil  stations 
had  the  prettiness  of  English  villages,  the  cantonments  the  mechanical  uniformity  of 
an  army  formation.  The  precedents  in  Delhi  were  of  two  kinds — the  citadel  on  a  hill 
(the  Ridge),  with  a  town  at  a  lower  level,  or  the  citadel  on  the  riverfront  (the  Yamuna), 
with  an  attached  town. 
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Designed  as  a  whole,  New  Delhi  was  a  round  city,  albeit  an  irregular  round. 
To  the  west  was  the  forested  Ridge,  to  the  east  the  Yamuna  and  its  floodplain, 
to  the  north  a  lightly  wooded  band  separated  New  Delhi  from  Shahjahanabad, 
in  the  south  a  new  straight  east-west  road  was  held  down  by  two  magnificent 
Mughal  monuments  (the  garden-tombs  of  Humayun  and  Safdarjang).  Further 
to  the  south-west  stretched  the  cantonment — its  extent  as  large  as  New  Delhi. 

The  west-east  orientation  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  earlier  citadels, 
except  that  Ferozeshah  Kotla,  Dinpanah/Purana  Qila  and  Shah  Jahan’s  palace 
were  at  the  east  end,  looking  west,  whereas  the  Town  Planning  Committee  in 
1912—13  visualised  the  palace  at  the  western  end,  looking  east.  Earlier  citadels  in 
Delhi  used  both  eastern  and  western  sides,  but  the  Viceroy’s  House  had  a  ‘back’ 
and  a  ‘Iront’,  again  a  Roman-Renaissance  feature. 

The  central  avenue  and  Raisma  Hill  can  be  described  as  a  ‘beauty  zone’ — 
highlighting  the  capital  status  of  the  city.  Linking  a  low  hill  to  the  riverine 
plain  made  New  Delhi  spectacular  in  a  manner  different  from  older  citadels 
in  Delhi,  the  nearest  parallel  being  towns  in  Rajasthan.  The  hill  suggests 
imperial  elevation,  an  avenue  with  a  destination — the  Secretariat  blocks  and  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  Very  different  from  the  Champs  Elysees,  it  is  not  an  avenue 
of  shops  or  performance  venues  to  which  crowds  would  gravitate.  The  parkland 
on  either  side  of  the  two-kilometre  avenue  is  neither  New  York’s  Central  Park 
nor  London’s  Hyde  Park.  Its  bisection  by  the  north-south  Queensway  followed 
the  pattern  of  ancient  Roman  towns,  but  there  was  no  agora  for  an  informal 
assembly.  ‘Prince  Edward  Place’,  which  became  the  ‘Great  Place’  (later  Vijay 
Chowk)  was  not  a  piazza,  but  a  traffic  intersection. 

The  conceit  of  a  two-mile  long  avenue  directly  connecting  the  newest  Delhi  atop 
a  hill,  with  the  oldest  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  could  not  be  fully  accomplished. 
Lutyens’s  grand  plan  to  divert  the  river  into  a  wide  curve  that  would  lap  the 
eastern  end  of  Kmgsway  was  not  found  feasible.  Purana  Qila  was  off  to  the  right, 
and  Lutyens  sketched  a  full  stop  to  the  avenue  with  a  stone  ‘needle’,  which 
gave  way  successively  to  a  massive  memorial  arch  (again  echoes  of  Paris’s  Arc  de 
Tnomphe)  which  was  briefly  extended  to  end  at  a  slim  canopy  framing  a  statue 
of  King  George  V.  It  was  left  to  the  Willingdons  to  extend  the  avenue  further 
east,  to  a  small  stadium.  Thus  did  it  end,  not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper. 

The  vista  echoed  spacious  country  estates  rather  than  city  spaces,  Blenheim 
rather  than  Buckingham  Palace.  Barring  the  acropolis,  New  Delhi  was  made 
severely  flat,  all  bumps  and  hillocks  flattened  into  a  vast  plain.  Over  time,  the 
trees  and  the  vast  expanses  of  lawn  created  a  new  mellow  micro-climate,  and 
the  fierce  dust-laden  winds  of  summer  and  the  mists  of  winter  became  things 
of  the  past. 
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Moving  west  along  Kingsway /  The  cream  and  dark  pmk  of  the  Viceroy’s  House  was  repeated  in  the  fountains  of  the 

Rajpath  Great  Place,  designed  by  Lutyens.  Also  in  Baker’s  Parliament  House  which,  tucked  into 

the  grand  plan  as  an  afterthought  in  1919,  was  dwarfed  by  the  two  massive  Secretariat 
blocks. 

Lutyens  had  planned  on  giving  pride  of  place  along  Kingsway  to  the  academic  side  of 
bureaucracy  by  building  monumental  storage-spaces — a  national  library  and  archives, 
an  Oriental  Institute,  an  ethnological  museum,  and  perhaps  a  war  museum.  Only  part 
of  this  materialised — the  Imperial  Archives,  today  the  National  Archives  of  India. 

Initially  the  ‘Central  Vista’  was  a  buffer  between  the  Raj  and  the  people,  just  as  in  Civil 
Lines  parks  had  separated  the  British  from  the  Indian  areas.  To  use  D.H.  Lawrence’s 
phrase,  ‘the  sense  of  nowhere  was  intense’.  But  that  was  only  at  the  beginning. 
Kingsway  morphed  into  Rajpath,  and  became  more  animated  with  the  construction 
of  the  Krishi  and  Udyog  Bhavans.  In  these  offices  built  after  Independence,  sandstone 
was  mimicked  in  painted  cement,  domes  were  cement  ‘sola  topis’.  They  were  not  as 
aloof  as  Baker’s  Secretariat  blocks.  The  chanawalas,  the  ice-cream  carts,  the  pedlars 
hawking  handkerchiefs  and  socks  from  their  go-carts  catered  to  office-goers  in  the 
lunch  hour  (though  the  higher  officials  clung  to  the  security  of  their  large  rooms),  and 
to  citizens  taking  a  stroll  of  an  evening. 
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Shastri  Bhavan,  an  example  of  the  utilitarian  style  characteristic  of  CPWD  architecture  after  Independence 
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One  of  the  fountains  at  the  Great  Place/  Vijay  Chowk  designed  by  Lutyens.  The  magic  mix  of  sparkling  water,  pink  sandstone  and  verdure  had  been 
characteristic  of  Mughal  architecture 
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FROM  1951,  when  the  Republic  came  into  being,  the  Central  Vista  acquired  a  new 
significance.  Once  a  year,  on  26  January  (Republic  Day),  Kingsway/Rajpath  became 
the  route  for  a  parade  which  over  the  years  has  moved  from  spontaneous  to  formal, 
dominated  by  the  military,  kindly  to  folk  culture,  always  politically  correct.  It  is 
presided  over  by  the  president,  who  ceremoniously  comes  down  Raisina  Hill  (earlier 
in  a  carriage  which  had  been  used  by  the  viceroys,  in  more  recent  years  in  a  car). 
Three  days  later,  the  moving  ceremony  of  Beating  Retreat  is  held  at  the  Great  Place 
(Vijay  Chowk)  in  the  late  afternoon,  with  the  bugles  sounding  retreat,  when  the 
armed  regiments  march  into  the  sunset  and  disappear  over  Raisina  Hill,  and  soft 
lights  outline  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  the  Secretariats.  The  retreat  of  the  Empire 
that  built  them,  a  poignant  moment  that  is  achieved  only  because  of  the  gradient 
delineated  in  1913,  a  ceremony  that  would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  Great  Place 
had  been  placed  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

Following  the  1971  war  to  liberate  Bangladesh,  ‘India  Gate’  came  to  be  used  for  its 
original  function  of  a  war  memorial,  not  with  the  black  smoke  billowing  from  the  top 
but  with  a  golden  ‘eternal  flame’  in  the  arch.  But  this  did  not  make  it  out  of  bounds — 
India  Gate  became  a  favoured  hub  for  local  citizens  and  tourists  enjoying  ice  cream  in 
the  late  evening. 


Lutyens  did  not  live  to  see  the  jamun  trees  he  had  so  carefully  selected  for  the  Kingsway 
lawns  grow  to  full  size,  and  the  monsoon  scene  of  white  sheets  spread  out  under  them 
by  those  who  had  bought  the  rights  to  the  fruit.  The  water  channels  he  had  designed  to 
soften  the  harsh  summer  heat  became  paddling-pools  and  a  fleet  of  little  boats  arrived, 
leading  to  an  improvised  ‘Boat  Club’.  This  over  the  years  naturally  became  a  Hyde  Park 
Corner  for  political  gatherings,  and  Rajpath  a  route  for  candlelight  marches  of  protest. 
In  1988  there  was  a  memorable  week  when  a  protest  by  thousands  of  farmers,  led  by  the 
charismatic  Tikait,  turned  the  Rajpath  lawns  into  a  vast  field  with  makeshift  shelters  and 
kitchens,  where  the  leaders  addressed  them,  and  at  night  there  was  singing  and  dancing* 

A  leisurely  walk  up  Rajpath  helps  the  visitor  experience  the  gradient  carved  out  of 
Raisina  hill.  This  had  upset  Lutyens  at  the  time,  but  it  is  possible  to  see  it  as  a  visual 
delight,  as  the  great  dome  first  sinks  below  the  hill  and  then  emerges  again.  The 
building’s  majestic  expanse  is  clearly  visible  through  the  lace-like  grill  of  the  boundary. 
This  used  to  be  as  far  as  one  could  go,  but  in  a  welcome  development  in  recent  years, 
the  Bhavan  has  been  opened  up  for  public  viewing. 


*In  May  2010,  Rajpath ’s 
twin  avenue,  Paris’s 
Champs  Elysees,  was 
similarly  turned  into  a 
vast  agricultural  landscape 
overnight,  as  thousands 
of  farmers  covered  the 
tarmac  with  plots  of  earth, 
plants,  sheep  and  cattle. 


Left:  The  War  Memorial  Arch  (‘India  Gate’) 
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The  ceremonial  potential  of 
Kingsway  was  developed  after 
it  became  Rajpath 
[Photo  credit:  Dinesh  Khanna] 
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INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  SECRETARIAT  BLOCKS 


Homilies  to  a  subject  people,  two  different  messages  :  in  English  at  the  North  Block  for  the  upper  classes,  in  Farsi  at  the 

South  Block  for  the  rest. 

THE  NORTH  BLOCK 


“Liberty  will  not  descend  to  a  people;  a  people  must  raise  themselves  to  liberty;  it  is  a  blessing  that  must  be 

earned  before  it  can  be  enjoyed.  ” 


(Rev.  Caleb  C.  Colton,  1837) 


THE  SOUTH  BLOCK 


“Instead  of  alchemy,  or  wanting  gold,  practise  agriculture 
How  well  has  someone  put  it 
Two-thirds  of  cultivated  land  is  as  good  as  gold 
And  the  remaining  one-third  is  also  gold  !” 

(English  translation  of  the  Persian  verse) 
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Above:  ‘Old  Secretariat’  designed  by  E.  Montague  Thomas,  1913.  Presently  the  Delhi  Legislative  Assembly 
Right:  Legislative  Assembly  designed  by  Herbert  Baker,  1921—2  7.  Presently  Parliament  House 
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1:  Connaught  Place  now;  2:  Gole 
Dak-khana  3:  Connaught  Place 
then  (both  designed  by  RT Russell) 
4.  Church  of  the  Redemption  on 
North  Avenue  designed  by  Henry 
Medd 
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Three  institutions  which  were  celebrated  with  monumental  architecture  in  English 
towns  and  in  British  Indian  towns  were  strangely  reduced  in  New  Delhi.  The  post 
office  was  a  charming  little  round  building  with  no  pretensions  to  monumentality; 
the  railway  station  singularly  devoid  of  architectural  distinctiveness;  the  municipal 
office  a  sorry  little  building  dwarfed  by  the  structures  of  the  Jantar  Mantar  across  the 
road*  By  contrast  to  these,  the  shopping  precinct,  Connaught  Place,  was  a  majestic, 
beautiful  arcaded  circle  looking  outward  and  inward,  a  completion  of  the  circle  of 
Bath  Crescent.  There  was  no  theatre,  concert  hall  or  art  gallery.  New  Delhi  was  not 
seen  as  Pans,  it  was  an  imperial  capital  dominated  by  the  viceroy,  the  civil  service  and 
the  army.  ‘Culture’  remained  at  the  level  of  amateur  theatricals,  with  cinema  houses 
in  Connaught  Place  doubling  as  stages  for  plays. 


*One  of  the  great  18th- 
century  monuments  which 
Lutyens  incorporated  into 
his  street  layout,  without 
giving  it  a  central  place. 


The  two  grand  cathedrals  followed  western  typologies;  the  Anglican  one  was  an 
appendage  to  the  Viceroy’s  Palace,  by  contrast  to  the  more  visible  Catholic  one.  The  Free 
Church  on  Parliament  Street  and  the  Garrison  Church  in  the  cantonment  are  striking, 


Right:  Lodi  Colony.  Built  to 
accommodate  the  soldiers  billeted 
in  Delhi  during  World  War  II. 
Remarkably,  this  very  modest  level  of 
government  housing  was  given  elegance 
by  the  use  of  details  like  wide  setbacks 
and  the  high  arched  entrance  to  the 
service  lanes.  [Photo  credit:  Akanksha 
Thapa] 

Overleaf:  The  Lady  Willingdon 
Park  (now  Lodi  Garden)  marked  the 
southern  end  of  New  Delhi. 


one  for  its  human  scale,  the  other  for  its  starkly  simple  and  monumental  dimensions. 
The  two  magnificent  Sikh  gurudwaras  within  the  New  Delhi  area  had  been  in  place 
earlier,  as  had  some  small  mosques  which  had  been  along  older  routes.  Monumental 
mosques  and  tombs  were  treated  with  care,  placed  at  heads  of  avenues  or  in  open 
landscape,  as  in  the  golf  course  and  Lady  Willingdon  Park*  which  marked  the  south 
end  of  New  Delhi,  delineated  by  the  long  straight  Lodi  Road  between  the  tombs  of 
Humayun  and  Safdarjang.  A  grand  Hindu  temple,  designed  in  a  scrupulously  revivalist 
temple  tradition  by  Sns  Chatterjee  and  dedicated  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  people  of  all 
religions,  was  built  on  the  road  bordering  the  western  Ridge.  A  fragment  ofjai  Singh’s 
Raja  ka  Bazaar,  on  which  central  New  Delhi  was  built,  was  the  small  and  immensely 
popular  Hanuman  Mandir  off 
Parliament  Street. 


*After  Independence 
called  Lodi  Garden. 
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A  golf  club  and  race  course  were  provided,  but  no  cricket  stadium.  Sundays  were 
for  picnics  in  the  countryside,  which  had  the  magic  mix  of  villages  and  picturesque 
monuments.  Delhi  University,  gifted  the  temporary  Viceregal  Lodge  and  a  vast  area 
around,  was  separated  from  both  New  Delhi  and  Shahjahanabad  by  the  northern  Ridge. 

There  had  been  nothing  quite  like  this  before — Government  House  in  Calcutta 
fronted  a  busy  road,  and  the  massive  Writers’  Building  was  at  some  distance,  in  a 
separate  ensemble  of  buildings.  In  Simla,  the  baronial  castle  which  was  the  Lodge  was 
on  a  hill,  visible  from  a  distance,  but  as  is  the  way  with  hills,  playing  hide-and-seek 
as  one  climbed  up  the  winding  road.  The  Secretariat  was  in  the  city.  In  New  Delhi, 
Pretoria  would  be  echoed  in  the  two  blocks  of  the  civil  servants’  offices  flanking 
the  House,  the  guardians  of  the  citadel.  The  capitol  on  the  hill  opened  out  not  into 
a  compact  town  with  a  sense  of  neighbourhood  but  into  avenues  radiating  from  the 
inspired  rond-points.  These  were  spectacular  public  gardens  that  followed  French 
Baroque  design  and  reminded  one  ot  Washington. 

The  length  of  Kingsway  cooled  by  water  channels  and  abundant  trees,  was  a  green 
buffer  that  separated  ceremonial  Delhi  from  the  short-term  homes  of  the  civil  servants. 
The  city  roads  looked  forward  to  the  motorcar  era,  not  back  to  the  slow-paced  one  of 
cafes  and  open  spaces  that  encouraged  informal  gatherings.  The  outlines  of ‘Lutyens’s 
Delhi’  remained  palpable — the  wide  avenues,  uniform  plantation,  deserted  sidewalks, 
low-rise  bungalows  hidden  behind  the  trees. 

Patrick  Geddes,  who  had  hoped  to  get  the  assignment  to  plan  the  capital,  would  have 
let  the  topography  dictate  design — follow  the  contours,  and  parallel  the  medieval 
nallahs  (water  channels)  with  roads,  he  had  advised*  Totally  unlike  Indian  and  historic 
British  cities,  but  cousin  to  the  contemporary  English  Garden  City,  the  wide  streets  were 
the  victory  of  geometry  over  topography  and  history. 

The  village  communities  who  had  been  living  there  were  relocated  to  areas  at  some 
distance  some  carrying  their  names,  so  that  Kushak  near  Teen  Murti  is  echoed  in 
Kushak,  a  settlement  in  north  Delhi.  Some  concessions  in  road  alignment  were  made 
when  there  were  pre-existing  places  of  worship  or  the  shadow  of  a  historic  road. 
Percival  Spear,  the  historian  of  Delhi  and  a  teacher  at  St.  Stephens  College  from  the 
late  1920s,  saw  the  transition  from  a  desert  of  dusty  straight  roads  (‘We  would  feel 
impelled  at  times  to  drive  down  Sonehri  Bagh  Road,  which  had  a  curve  and  old 
trees  because  it  was  a  fragment  of  an  old  main  road’)  to  a  green  landscape  (‘In  the 
spaciousness,  the  vistas  and  the  leafmess  of  New  Delhi  Lutyens  served  posterity  well.’ 


*This  would  have 
made  it  a  little  like 
Sydney.  In  1917, 
J.D.  Fitzgerald, 
politician  and 
leading  town- 
planning  advocate, 
lamented  that 
Sydney  was  ‘a  city 
without  a  plan, 
save  whatever 
planning  was  due 
to  the  errant  goat. 
Wherever  this 
animal  made  a 
track  through  the 
bush,'  he  observed, 
‘there  are  the 
streets  of  today." 


Roberts  House,  presently  Teen  Murti  Bhavan,  was  the  residence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
till  194  7,  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  till  1964.  It  is  now  a  museum  of  modern  Indian  history. 
The  name  derives  from  the  statues  of  three  soldiers  representing  those  of  the  cavalry  regiments  of 
Hyderabad,  Jodhpur  and  Mysore  killed  in  World  War  I  (see  page  226) 
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Windsor  Place  roundabout,  noiv 
called  Motilal  Nehru  Place 

He  continues,  tongue-in-cheek,  ‘It  will  take  many  years  ot  encroachment  to  convert 
the  whole  into  a  bureaucratic  slum’).  A  later  visitor,  Jan  Morris,  described  New  Delhi 
as  a  walled  city — ‘enclosed  by  a  wall  of  indifference’. 

Senior  civilians  were  accommodated  in  low-rise  pre-designed  bungalows  nested  in 
generous  green  spaces  with  spreading  trees,  for  which  the  nearest  analogy  was  the  house- 
in-a-garden  on  the  western  coast  of  India.  Winter  flowers  were  carefully  cultivated 
in  herbaceous  borders,  where  the  colours  ot  the  Butterfly  Garden  of  the  Viceroy’s 
House  could  be  replicated.  An  occasional  kikar  tree  in  the  lawn  was  a  reminder  of  the 
rugged  landscape  which  had  been  carpeted  over.  The  brick  boundary  walls  were  low 
so  that  there  was  a  continuity  between  the  private  garden  and  the  public  pavement 
and  riding-path.  In  Shahjahanabad,  the  sun  was  tamed  by  lanes  curving  and  twisting 
to  avoid  direct  glare,  in  New  Delhi  by  foliage.  The  lower  echelons  would  live  in 
more  modest  homes  built  in  squares  enclosing  spacious  central  lawns,  the  shared  space 
creating  a  sense  ol  community  denied  to  those  in  higher  places. 

The  rulers  of  states,  and  some  Indian  worthies,  were  offered  plots  and  the  freedom 
to  design  their  own  homes.  Those  who  did  employed  for  most  part  British  architects 
(Lutyens  himsell  designed  Baroda  and  Hyderabad  Houses).  It  they  had  all  been  built, 
the  Princes’  Place  would  have  been  a  ring  of  palaces  around  the  War  Memorial  Arch 
and  the  statue  of  George  V.  But  many  owners  delayed  construction,  and  they  remained 
as  vacant  plots.  Those  that  had  been  built  suffered  (unlike  the  Viceroy’s  House)  because 
during  the  Second  World  War  hutments  were  constructed  on  their  grounds,  and  they 
were  taken  over  by  the  government  afterwards  to  become  offices,  courts,  art  galleries, 
before  new  dedicated  buildings  for  these  came  to  be  built  from  the  1960s  onwards. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  m  the  new  city — now  an  all-weather  capital — was  dictated  by  rank  or 
occupation  rather  than  by  ethnic  ties.  Civil  servants,  as  displaced  as  were  the  refugees 
of  1947,  talked  of  ‘going  home’  to  other  places  in  India,  but  the  refugees  turned 
their  backs  on  their  earlier  homes,  grit  their  teeth  and  set  themselves  to  create  new 
occupations,  new  networks,  new  neighbourhoods.  These  were  to  leave  their  mark  on 
the  flawless  geometry  of  the  capital — in  ‘refugee  markets’  off  Connaught  Place,  and  in 
a  new  style  of  outdoor  dining,  the  ‘dhabas’  ot  Punjab  which  were  a  robust  alternative 
to  the  more  decorous  restaurants  owned  by  European  entrepreneurs. 

The  dreariness  of  New  Delhi,  by  contrast  to  the  cosmopolitan  culture  of  Bombay,  the 
vibrant  theatre  and  film  world  of  Calcutta,  and  the  music  festivals  of  Madras,  was  taken 
as  a  given  till  the  1960s.  After  that,  largely  due  to  the  energetic  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
the  official  institutes  that  encouraged  cultural  expression,  a  culture-hub  developed,  not 
near  the  centre  but  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  around  the  roundabout  popularly  known  as 
Mandi  House,  named  for  the  house  (since  demolished)  of  the  raja  of  Mandi. 

The  1960s  marked  the  plans  to  expand  what  were  coming  to  be  called  the 
‘metropolises’ — Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Delhi.  The  Delhi  Development  Authority 
(DDA),  that  took  over  from  the  smaller  humbler  Delhi  Improvement  Trust,  threw  a 
cordon  around  the  twin  cities  of  Shahjahanabad  and  New  Delhi  in  1962,  including 
vast  areas  of  rural  land,  labelling  this  the  ‘urbanisable’  area.  Lutyens’s  city  was  one  of 
the  15  zones  of  Delhi.  The  newly  acquired  areas  got  filled  in  with  official,  DDA-aided 
and  private  neighbourhoods  over  the  following  decades.  A  fundamental  difference 
between  British  and  Indian  policy  was  that  where  the  earlier  regime  had  given 
alternative  land  to  the  villagers  whose  lands  had  been  acquired,  the  DDA  retained  the 
demarcated  villages  and  converted  their  fields  and  pastures  to  housing  estates.  The 
landscape  of  the  Delhi  area  therefore  underwent  yet  another  dramatic  change.  There 
were  interstices  between  older  settlements  and  the  new  housing  estates,  which  were 
filled  with  the  settlements  of  those  whose  labour  the  capital  needed,  but  for  whose 
welfare  it  refused  to  provide.  Many  Dick  Whittingtons  flocked  to  the  city,  ready  to 
work  at  anything  so  as  to  get  a  toehold  in  the  growing  town. 

The  occasional  political  rallies  and  the  streams  of  imperious  official  cars  remind  us  that 
this  is  a  capital  city.  The  other  metropolises  of  India,  three  of  them  British  in  origin, 
do  not  have  such  a  defined  ‘official’  space,  occupied  by  a  transient  population  with  no 
stake  m  the  area.  The  aloof  quality  of  New  Delhi  is  softened  by  its  visual  charm,  but 
one  might  be  forgiven  for  wishing  it  had  loyal  servitors,  its  landscapists  and  those  who 
kept  a  constant  eye  on  visual  quality.  One  department  which  is  high  on  enthusiasm  is 
the  Horticulture  Department,  which  enjoys  introducing  new  concepts  of  hedges,  tree- 
clusters  and  seasonal  flowers.  Even  after  all  the  infill  and  the  inroads  made  into  open 
spaces,  Delhi  has  a  larger  percentage  of  green  spaces  than  do  the  other  metropolises. 
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Brutalist  and  functional  architecture  defined  the  new  state,  institutions  of  government 
multiplied,  ‘refugee  markets’  gave  place  to  planned  ones,  the  sketchy  public  transport 
system  was  supplemented  by  a  steady  increase  in  private  cars  and  then  by  fleets  of  buses 
and  the  boon  of  the  little  auto-rickshaws. 

From  the  1970s  began  the  concerted  move  towards  the  verticalisation  ot  British  New 
Delhi.  The  new  builders  ignored  the  spirit  of  New  Delhi,  and  acted  as  though  they 
were  building  in  an  American  city,  plot  by  plot  on  the  radial  roads  around  Connaught 
Place  giving  place  to  multistoreyed  structures  on  Parliament  Street  welling  in  Jantar 
Mantar.  This  was  when  architect  Patwant  Singh  sounded  the  alarm,  and  an  Urban  Art 
Commission  was  set  up  to  regulate  public  architecture,  and  the  debate  on  the  future 
of  New  Delhi’s  skyline  began. 

There  is  a  quality  of  nostalgia,  of  a  memorial  city,  about  New  Delhi.  The  Red  Fort, 
from  afar  and  near  and  within,  is  a  memorial  to  the  Mughal  sovereigns  who  lived 
there  for  over  200  years.  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  a  memorial  to  the  British  Raj, 
five  of  whose  viceroys  lived  there  for  18  years.  The  city  is  memorial  to  Lord  Hardinge 
(whose  statue  was  taken  from  New  Delhi  to  exile  in  the  Coronation  Park  at  the  1911 
Durbar  site,  as  also  that  of  Irwin),  the  War  Memorial  Arch  (‘India  Gate’)  a  tribute  to 
the  thousands  of  Indians  killed  in  World  War  I,  the  Teen  Murti  statues  to  the  soldiers 
of  regiments  from  three  princely  states.  Political  regimes  come  and  go,  and  each  gets 
some  curious  satisfaction  out  of  changing  names — of  roads,  of  hospitals,  of  educational 
institutions.  So  the  whole  exercise  by  Dr  Percival  Spear  in  the  1920s  to  make  the 
streets  of  New  Delhi  recount  history,  is  torn  apart  leaf  by  leaf,  road  by  road,  as  King 
George  V  Avenue  becomes  Rajaji  Marg,  and  Lytton  is  replaced  by  Copernicus,  and 
more  recently  Aurangzeb  bowed  out  to  let  Dr  Abdul  Kalam  get  his  share  of  sunlight. 
The  memorial  statue  of  George  V,  for  which  Lutyens  designed  an  elegant  canopy,  was 
in  1968  returned  to  the  site  of  the  1911  Durbar  where,  half  a  century  earlier,  the  king 
had  read  out  the  Proclamation  that  made  Delhi  the  new  capital.  He  has  been  banished 
from  the  city  which  was  built  on  a  very  old  landscape,  sombre  and  beautiful  with 
memorials  to  rulers  of  earlier  centuries.  Thus  will  a  latter  day  Ibn  Batuta  see  Delhi — as 
one  of  India’s  oldest  settlements  and  one  of  its  youngest  cities. 


The  statues  of  viceroys  that  formed  part  of  the  street  furniture  of  New 
Delhi  were  banished  to  the  park  created  on  the  site  of  the  Coronation 
Durbar  of  1911.  Here  they  are  seen  paying  homage  to  George  V,  the 
statue  which  had  stood  till  1967  in  the  canopy  designed  by  Lutyens  east 
of  the  War  Memorial  Arch/India  Gate 


Note 

1  Playground:  Rangbhoomi  (Premchand’s  novel,  published  in  1924),  translated 
by  Manju  Jain,  Penguin  India,  New  Delhi  201 1,  p.  1 
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CHAPTER  7 


SOME  REFLECTIONS 


Benjamin  Tindall 


Seen  from  afar,  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  great  nation’s  ceremonial  home. 
It  is  an  icon  of  India,  impressive  in  every  way.  Its  personality  is  such  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  India’s  soul.  It 
is  immensely  grand  and  formal  yet  it  exudes  humanity  and  creativity.  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  not  a  statement 
about  architectural  styles,  though  it  has  a  background  of  classicism  and  the  arts  and  crafts;  rather  it  is  a  deliberate, 
sensitive  and  unique  amalgam  of  cultural,  architectural,  practical  and  aesthetic  considerations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  largely  the  creation  ol  one  man,  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens.  His  modest  origins 
and  training  in  a  builder’s  yard  gave  him  a  feeling  for  people  and  materials  that  few  architects  have  in  today’s  digital  world. 
Quite  apart  from  a  deep  appreciation  of  history  and  architecture,  including  in  India’s,  his  appreciation  of  workmanship  as 
well  as  space  and  light  was  unusual,  giving  coherence  to  his  whole  design.  His  genius  in  organising  complex  plans  on  an 
urban  or  a  domestic  scale  enabled  him  to  easily  create  functional  and  beautiful  spaces  and  organise  the  work  efficiently. 
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His  sensitivity  to  personalities,  and  his  sense  of  humour  gave  him  the  ability  to  cope  with 
the  inevitable  politics  and  overcome  a  series  of  setbacks  that  could  easily  have  brought 
the  works  to  a  halt.  Part  of  his  personality  was  an  attractive  degree  of  modesty,  preferring 
the  company  of  children  and  friends;  this  has  rubbed  off  on  the  building. 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  surrounded  by  greenery,  avenues  of  tine  trees,  one  species  to  a 
section,  with  extensive  lawns  and  canals;  well  used  by  the  public  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
The  greenery  provides  the  perfect  way  of  accommodating  differing  buildings,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  higher  than  the  trees.  It  also,  of  course,  modifies  the  chmate,  filters  and 
cools  the  air. 


Its  site,  on  top  of  a  small  hill  between  older  capitals  and  tombs,  is  grand  and  magnificent. 
Whilst  the  layout  is  more  suited  to  vehicles  than  people,  it  is  incredibly  impressive.  The 
picturesque  approach  taken  by  Lutyens,  focusing  on  cultural  objects  in  the  landscape, 
allied  with  the  formality  of  the  Beaux-Arts  axes,  was  cleverly  designed  for  practical  effect 
as  well  as  beauty.  Rajpath,  just  like  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  provides  an  ideal  setting  for 
ceremonies  such  as  the  Republic  Day  parade.  The  great  axis  is  saved  from  being  banal 
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The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  a  fantasy;  it  is  enormous  and  inspiring.  It  recognises  the  power 
and  importance  of  symbol  and  ceremony.  Since  it  was  built,  it  has  matured  attractively 
and  adapted  itself  to  different  governments  in  ways  that  were  never  foreseen.  This  is 
testament  to  the  inherent  values  it  is  based  on,  as  well  as  the  flexibility  of  the  design  and 
the  quality  of  its  construction. 


In  practical  terms,  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan’s  design  is  highly  sophisticated,  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  wind,  shade  and  water.  Its  position  on  top  of  a  small  hill  helps  it  catch 
the  breeze;  staterooms  have  cross  ventilation.  The  shading  given  by  the  great  overhangs 
and  courtyards  are  lessons  well  learnt  from  historic  architecture.  The  use  of  water  to 
provide  humidity,  refreshing,  cooling,  movement  and  reflection  is  an  essential  part  of  its 
character.  It  is  extraordinary  that  there  are  even  fountain  dishes  on  the  rooftop. 


[Photo  credit:  Dinesh  Khanna] 

and  becomes  theatrical  by  the  variation  in  its  slope  that  hides  and  then  satisfies  the 
anticipation,  revealing  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  as  it  is  approached,  though  of  course  this 
is  not  as  Lutyens  intended. 


mm 
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The  construction  is  also  amazing,  starting  with  quarrying  off  the  top  of  the  hill,  its  vast 
foundations  made  of  millions  of  locally  fired  bricks,  a  whole  underground  network  of  drains 
and  pipes,  through  to  the  minimal  use  of  steel  and  concrete.  Everywhere  the  standards  of 
craftsmanship  are  ol  the  highest,  organised  by  contractors  ot  the  greatest  quality. 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  really  a  series  ot  buildings;  ceremonial,  administrative  and 
domestic,  with  interwoven  services  at  every  junction  provided  by  a  labyrinth  ot  passages, 
stairs  and  lifts,  designed  for  unobtrusive  service  and  hospitality,  as  well  as  for  the  most 
impressive  ceremonial  occasions.  The  Durbar  Hall  at  the  very  centre,  and  each  room  and 
every  space  is  carefully  considered  to  impress  and  to  work.  The  central  courtyard  with 
its  wonderful  stairs  and  enormous  cornice  is  more  like  a  magnificent  room  open  to  the 
sky  than  a  courtyard.  Movement  is  how  spaces  are  best  appreciated  and  the  movement 
between  the  spaces,  in  passages,  and  especially  the  stairways,  is  designed  as  carefully  as  the 
rooms  they  serve. 
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Externally,  in  the  grounds,  the  layout  discreetly  hides  a  multitude  ot  necessary  facilities, 
such  as  guards,  stables  and  the  like,  in  a  way  that  they  hardly  seem  to  exist. 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  an  extraordinary  amalgam  of  east  and  west  with  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  and  Islamic  motifs  used  in  a  most  original  manner.  Cultural  references  to  the  fort- 
palaces  of  Shahjahanabad,  Fatehpur  Sikn  and  Agra,  the  stupa  at  Sanchi  and  other  places 
fit  equally  comfortably  with  references  to  classical  western  icons  such  as  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome  or  the  temples  of  Ancient  Greece.  However,  nothing  is  copied;  at  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  everything  is  made  unique  and  tor  India. 

The  visual  beauty  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  depends  on  the  subtlety  of  its  proportions 
as  well  as  its  form  and  situation,  using  shadow,  colour  and  texture  to  the  full.  This  is 
then  reinforced  close-up  by  its  construction  and  all  its  details.  The  spacing  of  columns 
is  as  subtle  as  the  spacing  of  windows  or  courses  of  masonry.  The  consideration  given  to 
enriching  floors,  walls  and  ceilings  is  almost  endless.  The  subtleties  are  at  a  small  scale 
too,  for  instance  the  original  light  fittings  or  the  modest  but  beautifully  designed  door 
handles;  things  that  gives  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  a  human  touch. 

The  use  of  the  red  sandstone  that  splits  so  well  from  Agra,  the  crystalline  warm  white 
marble  of  the  Taj  Mahal  from  Makrana,  Kota’s  green  stone  for  paving,  timber  from 
the  forests,  etc.,  connects  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  with  India  as  a  whole.  Carved  stone 
elephants  and  lions,  bronze  snakes  and  brass  ironmongery  give  richness  and  delight  at 
every  turn.  No  opportunity  is  missed  to  get  maximum  benefit  of  the  overall  design. 
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The  Mughal  Garden  on  the  western  side  is  just  as  much  a  remarkable  achievement  as 
the  building,  and  fortunately  so  accessible.  The  traditional  charbagh  layout  perfectly  suited 
Lutyens’s  talents,  love  of  pattern  and  playfulness,  with  scent,  water  and  colour  added.  The 
garden  is  a  journey  full  of  surprises  and  pleasure  that  is  enjoyed  by  huge  numbers  of 
visitors  in  February  every  year. 

The  great  court  on  the  eastern  side,  generally  seen  through  the  magical  wrought-iron 
screen,  is  immensely  impressive,  especially  with  the  presidents  ceremonial  and  colourful 
guards  and  lancers.  The  vast  wide  external  steps  leading  up  to  the  Durbar  Hall  are  a  sign  of 
the  building’s  public  purpose.  The  scale  and  horizontality  reinforces  the  power  of  the  state. 

Although  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  has  been  described  as  ‘the  last  greatest  building  on 
earth’1,  ultimately  it  is  essentially  indescribable  and  great  deal  more  than  a  building.  It  is 
certainly  superlative,  with  a  remarkably  rich  history  and  no  doubt  an  equally  rich  future. 
Along  with  beauty  and  utility,  absorbing  the  best  of  many  cultures  in  a  remarkably  Indian 
way,  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  a  fabulous  representation  of  the  finest  universal  values. 

Architect  Benjamin  Tindall  lives  in  Edinburgh  and  works  on  quality  projects  from  conservation  to 
urban  development  throughout  the  UK.  He  fell  in  love  with  India  20  years  ago,  since  when  he  has 
been  visiting  its  monuments  and  architecture  every  year. 

Note 

1.  Sir  Simon  Jenkins,  16  September  201 1,  BBC  ‘Great  Lives,  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens’,  www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/b0145x80 
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EXAMPLES  FEATURES  EXAMPLES 


DEMYSTIFYING  ‘STYLES’ 


The  term  'classical’  connects  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  with  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civic  buildings  of  over  two  millennia 
earlier.  'Classical’  is  only  one  of  many  styles  of  architecture  which  have  figured  in  this  volume.  These  are  derived  from 
European  classification,  but  only  partially.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  architecture  ofTurkey,  Russia  or  Andalusia  (Spain’s 
name  when  it  was  ruled  by  the  Arabs  from  71 1  to  1492).  No  style  ever  completely  gets  forgotten.  Some  centuries  later  it  is 
again  popular — this  is  called  a  ‘revival’,  and  the  prefix  ‘neo’  is  added  to  it. ‘Classical’  describes  the  architecture  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  over  a  thousand  years — 600  bce  to  400  ce.  The  term  ‘orders’  is  used  to  classify 
columns,  the  word  ‘hexastyle’  for  a  front  facade  with  six  columns. 

For  600  years — from  the  5th  to  the  11th  century,  there  is  almost  no  architecture  of  note  in  central  and  western  Europe.  From 
the  1 1th  century,  there  are  buildings  in  Italy  in  the  Romanesque  style,  after  which  a  new  style,  the  Gothic,  developed,  followed 
in  western  Europe.  From  the  16th  century  classicism  came  back  into  fashion,  called  neo-classical. This  was  also  called  Palladian, 
a  rare  example  of  a  style  being  named  after  an  individual  architect,  Andrea  Palladio  (1508— 80).  After  him,  from  the  17th  to  the 
20th  century  it  was  called  neo-Palladian.  It  had  a  variant,  called  Baroque,  marked  by  much  ornamentation. 
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AND  AQUEDUCTS 

CHURCHES  AND  ABBEYS, 
CATHEDRALS 

CATHEDRALS,  CASTLES 

AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

JbUSgiCAL  ORqgss; 


COLOSSEUM,  ROME,  ITALY 


SEMI-CIRCULAR  ARCHES 
CATHEDRAL,  ELY,  ENGLAND  1090 


POINTED  ARCHES 

SANTA  CROCE,  FLORENCE,  ITALY  1294-1385 


An  English  style,  using  the  folk  manner  of  construction,  developed  in  Britain  in  the  16th  century,  named  for  the  dynasty, 
‘Tudor’.  New  features  were  labehed  after  the  rulers — ‘Queen  Anne’  and  ‘Georgian’. 

From  the  18th  century,  a  neo-Gothic  style  became  popular.  Also,  European  countries  began  to  establish  trading  centres  or 
colonies.  From  the  18th  century,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French  and  the  British  used  their  own  architectural  styles  and 
fort-building  techniques  in  their  colonies.  Local  materials  were  used  and  local  craftsmen  employed  to  build  imposing  secular 
buildings  and  homes  in  European  designs — the  ‘Cape  Dutch’  style  of  the  Dutch  settlers  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
‘imperial’  style  for  major  British  buildings  in  India.  Neo-Palladian  buildings  are  numerous  in  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  neo- 
Gothic  particularly  in  Bombay. 

From  the  mid-19th  century  details  from  Indian  buildings,  particularly  Mughal  and  Buddhist — chhatris,jaalis,  chhajjas,  domes, 
doorframes — were  incorporated  into  civic  buildings.  This  style  was  called  ‘Indo-Saracenic’  (‘Hindu-Islamic’,  a  term  used  by 
James  Fergusson  for  pre-British  architecture  which  had  a  mixture  of  Hindu  and  Islamic  elements).  Incidentally,  some  Indian 
elements  found  their  way  back  to  Britain;  an  example  is  Brighton  Pavilion,  built  in  the  late  19th  century. 


GOVERNOR’S  HOUSE,  CALCUTTA 


1805-1860 


5 
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TUDOR 

NEO-CLASSICAL/ 

PALLADIAN 

BAROQUE 

QUEEN  ANNE 

NEO-GOTHIC 

NEO-PALLADIAN 

IMPERIAL 

1485-1603 

RENAISSANCE  1400-1600 

(PALLADIO  1508-1580) 

1620-1780 

1702-1714 

1 8th— 20th  C 

17th-  20th  C 

18th-  20th  C 

•  STEEP  GABLES 

REVIVAL  OF  CLASSICISM: 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  USE  OF 

•  ORNATE  STYLE 

•  SWEEP  OF  STEPS 

REVIVAL  OF  GOTHIC  ELEMENTS  : 

REVIVAL  OF  ELEMENTS  OF 

•  GRAND  SPACES 

•  MULLIONED 

•‘ORDERS’ 

COLUMNS,  BEAMS  AND 

•  PARABOLIC  AND 

•  PAINTED  SASH  WINDOWS 

•  EMPHASIS  ON  VERTICALITY 

THE  PALLADIAN  / 

•  SYMMETRY  AND  DISCIPLINE 

WINDOWS 

•COLUMNS,  BEAMS  AND 

PEDIMENTS,  PROPORTIONS 

ELLIPTICAL  FORMS 

SET  FLUSH 

•  REPETITIVE  USE  OF  THE 

NEO-CLASSICAL  STYLE  : 

•USE  OF  AXES 

•  TALL  CHIMNEYS 

PEDIMENTS 

AND  SYMMETRY 

•  ORNAMENTATION, 

•CENTRAL  TRIANGULAR 

POINTED  ARCH 

•  TRIANGULAR  PEDIMENTS 

•  COLONNADES 

♦  TIMBER-FRAMED 

•  LINES,  PROPORTIONS 

PROTRUSIONS  AND 

PEDIMENT  SET  AGAINST 

•  TEMPLE-STYLE  ELEVATION 

•  LARGE  DOMES  AND  PEDIMENTS 

CONSTRUCTION 

AND  SYMMETRY 

RECESSES  TO  HEIGHTEN  THE 

A  HIPPED  ROOF 

•  DOUBLE  /  TRIPLE-HEIGHT 

AND  BRICKWORK 

•  FORMAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

PLAY  OF  LIGHT  AND  SHADE 

•  STONE  QUOINS 

COLUMNS 

BOTH  OF  STRUCTURE  AND 

•  FLAMBOYANCE  OF  STYLE 

EMPHASIZING 

DECORATION 

CONTINUED  INTO  THE 

INTERIORS 

THE  CORNERS 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
COTTAGES 

AND  MANSIONS 

CHURCHES  AND  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS,  PALACES 

AND  MANSIONS 

CHURCHES  AND  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS.  PALACES 

AND  MANSIONS 

CHURCHES,  CATHEDRALS. 
PALACES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  SQUARES 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
COTTAGES 

AND  MANSIONS 

CATHEDRALS,  PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS,  LAW  COURTS, 
RAILWAY  STATIONS 

GOVERNMENT/ 

GOVERNORS’ HOUSES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSES, 

PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

TUDOR  BUILDING,  ENGLAND  1560-1580  LA  ROTONDA,  VICENZA,  ITALY 
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CATHEDRAL,  FLORENCE.  ITALY 


1420-1434 
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CHRONOLOGY 


INDIA 

BRITAIN,  EUROPE,  USA,  AUSTRALIA 

1892 

1893 

Chicago  Columbian  Exposition, ‘City  Beautiful’. 

1894 

Flora  Annie  Steele,  writer. 

1895 

National  Trust  set  up  in  England. 

Township  of  Bournville  built. 

1896 

‘Form  follows  Function’,  the  words  of  architect 

Louis  Sullivan,  in  his  article  ‘The  Tall  Office 

Building  Artistically  Considered’. 

1897 

1898 

The  plague  epidemic  in  India. 

Lord  Curzon, Viceroy. 

Bombay  Improvement  Trust  . 

Ebenezer  Howard,  Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow. 

Letchworth  (like  Hampstead  Garden 

Suburb,  a  co-operative). 

1899 

1900 

Rudyard  Kipling,  Kim. 

1901 

Queen  Victoria  dies.  EdwardVII  crowned  king. 

Australia  given  Dominion  status. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Act  to  regulate  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India. 

1905 

Bengal  partitioned.  Swadeshi 

Movement.  Curzon  resigns. 

1906 

Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Act. 

1907 

New  Zealand  gets  Dominion  status. 

1908 

JamshedTata  founds  town  in  Kalimati. 

Floods  in  Tlyderabad.  Hyderabad  the  first 
city  in  modern  India  to  adopt  a  plan. 

1909 

Morley-Minto  constitutional  reforms. 

Hind  Swaraj  written  by  M.K.  Gandhi  on 
board  ship  from  London  to  South  Africa. 

A.K.  Coomaraswamy,  Indian  Craftsman. 

Rabindranath  Tagore,  Gora. 

Discussion  on  founding  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies,  London. 

South  Africa  gets  Dominion  status. 
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1910 

Hardinge,  Viceroy. 

India  Society  founded. 

Town  Planning  conference,  London. 

Geddes,  Cities  in  Evolution. 

Adolf  Loos, Vienna,  gives  lecture, ‘Ornament  and  Crime'. 

George  V,  sovereign  of  Britain. 

1911 

Calcutta  Improvement  Trust. 

Dec: ‘Coronation’  Durbar  at  Delhi. 

Partition  of  Bengal  revoked. 

Delhi  to  be  capital  of  British  India. 

1912 

Mar:  Delhi  Town  Planning 

Committee  First  Report. 

Herbert  Baker  to  India. 

Gordon  Sanderson’s  Report. 

Havell,  Basis  for  Artistic  +  Industrial  Revival  in  India. 

Oct:  Imperial  Delhi  Committee. 

Death  of  Daniel  Burnham. 

1913 

Feb:  Petition  about  Indian  craftsmen. 

Mar:  Baker  and  Lutyens  write  letter 
detailing  the  gradient  of  Raisina  Hill. 

Mar:  Final  Town  Planning  Report. 

Aug:  Swinton  Jacob  resigns. 

Nov:  Government  of  India’s  formal 
agreement  with  Lutyens  and  Baker. 

Villiers-Stuart,  Gardens  of  the  Great  Moghuls. 

1914 

Patrick  Geddes  in  Madras,  begins  travels  in  India. 

Aug:  Britain  declares  war  on  Germany. 

G.  Scott,  Architecture  of  Humanism. 

1915 

Jan:  M.K.  Gandhi  to  India. 

Geddes,  Cities  in  Evolution. 

1916 

Zafar  Hasan,  Shahjahanabad. 

Hardinge  leaves.  Chelmsford, Viceroy. 

Shaping  of  Raisina  gradient. 

1917 

Gandhi’s  ashram  at  Sabarmati. 

Russian  Revolution. 

Swinton  Jacob  dies  in  England. 

1918 

Indian  National  Congress  Session,  Delhi. 

Gandhi’s  campaign  for  spinning. 

End  ofWorldWar  I. 

J.D.  Fitzgerald, ‘Science  ofTown 

Planning’  pamphlet,  Australia. 

1919 

Montague-Chelmsford  Reforms. 

Rowlatt  Bill. 

Versailles  Treaty. 

1920 
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1921 

Non-Cooperation  agitation. 

Prince  ofWales  to  India. 

Viswabharati  University,  Shantiniketan. 

Foundation  ofWar  Memorial  Arch,  New  Delhi. 

Welwyn  Garden  City. 

1922 

1923 

1926 

Irwins  in  Viceroy’s  House. 

Dominion  status  defined  by  Balfour  Declaration. 

1927 

Katherine  Mayo,  A  father  India. 

1928 

Simon  Commission. 

Rhodes  House,  Oxford,  designed  by  Herbert  Baker. 

1929 

Umaid  Bhavan,  Jodhpur,  begun, 
architect  H.V.  Lanchester. 

Connaught  Place  in  New  Delhi. 

1930 

Salt  March,  Civil  Disobedience. 

Robert  Byron  in  New  Delhi. 

1931 

Feb:  Formal  inauguration,  NewDelhi. 

Feb:  War  Memorial  Arch  inaugurated. 

Mar:  Gandhi-Irwin  Pact. 

The  Great  Depression. 

1932 

Indian  National  Congress  Session,  Delhi. 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Death  of  King  George  V. 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Beginning  ofWorldWar  II. 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Umaid  Bhavan  completed. 

1944 

Death  of  Lutyens. 

1945 

INA  trials  in  Red  Fort. 

End  of  World  War  II. 

1946 

Apartheid  declared  in  South  Africa. 

1947 

India  and  Pakistan  become  independent. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

26  Jan: Viceroy’s  House  named  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

Rajendra  Prasad,  President. 
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Adam,  Robert,  23,  25—26,  33 

Agra,  71, 126,  128-129, 199,  212-213,  251 

Ahmad,  Ustad,  128 

Ahmedabad,  213 

Albert  Hall,  Jaipur,  125—126 

Ali,  Nawab,  131 

Aliganj,  217 

Amery,  Colin,  17 

Amherst,  Lord,  34 

Aravalh,  70, 168, 171 
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documentation  of  Indian  art  and 
Indian  buildings,  128-129 
Arnold,  T.W.,  128 
Art  Nouveau,  49 

Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  47,  50—51, 57 

Ash  oka  Hall,  13 

Asoka,  King,  77 

Auckland  House,  34 

Augustus’s  Capitol  in  Rome,  8 1 

B 

Baker,  Herbert,  48,  55,  68—69,  71— 

72,77, 107, 130, 132,231 
Baksh,  Ram,  1 26 
Bangalore  (now  Bengaluru),  213 
Banqueting  Hall,  Madras,  23,  25 
sphinx  decoration,  33 
Barcelona,  49 
Baroda,  215 

Barrackpore,  Temple  of  Fame,  25 

Beggjohn,  130 

Behrens,  59 

Belgium,  49 

Benaras,  70,  77 

Bengal,  48,214 

Bengal  Engineers,  22 

Bengali  Club,  42 

Betjeman,  John,  35 

Bhopal,  212,  215 

Birdwood,  George,  126 

Black  Towns,  213 


Blane,  George  Rodney,  25 
Blenheim  Palace,  186—187,219 
Blomfield,  Reginald,  A  History  of  Renaissance 
Architecture  in  England,  50 
Boer  War,  Second,  46 

Bombay  Burmah  Trading  Corporation,  38 

Bombay  (now  Mumbai),  21 1 , 213 

Bose,  Sukumar,  1 36 

Bournville,  213 

British  Pavilion,  Rome,  74—75 

Brodie,John  A.,  67—68 

Brown,  Lancelot,  184—185 

Brunelleschi,  Fillipo,  93 

Brussels,  49 

Buckingham  House,  22 

Buckingham  Palace,  89,  219 

Burn,  William,  37 

Burnham,  Daniel,  56 

Butler,  A. S.G.,  17 

Butler,  Sir  Harcourt,  77 

Byron,  Robert,  17,  90,  135,  171, 201 

C 

Cadbury  Brothers,  213 
Calcutta  (now  Kolkata),211 
Canberra,  55,  57,  73 

Cantonment  Road  (Willingdon  Crescent/ 
MotherTeresa  Crescent),  169—170,  205 
Cape  Dutch  style,  54—55,  259 
Castell,  Robert,  Villas  of  the  Ancients,  31 
Castle  Drogo,  118nl9 
Cecil  Hotel,  42 

Central  Public  Works  Department  (CPWD),  204,  222 

Central  Square,  Hampstead,  55 

Champs  Elysees,  219 

Chander,  126 

Chatteijee,  Sris,  233 

Chisholm,  Robert  Fellowes,  47 

Circuit  House  at  Delhi,  39,  40 

City  Beautiful  movement,  56 

classicism,  57,59,  see  styles 

Cole,  Henry  Hardy,  34—35,  38 

Comprehensive  Conservation 
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Management  Plan  (CCMP),208 
Coomaraswamy,  Ananda,  49,  123-124,  127-128 
Council  Chamber,  216 
Curzon,  Lord,  21, 38,  40,  48,  71,  126-128 

D 

Dalikhana,  189,  191,205 
Daoji  temple,  Agra,  129 
Davies,  Philip,  59 
Delhi,  see  also  New  Delhi 

citadels  of  Humayun  and  Shah  Jahan,  13 

Civil  Lines,  42 

dharamsalas,  1 29 

Kashmere  Gate,  42 

Mehrauli,  217 

Old  Secretariat  39-40,  42 

Red  Fort,  71 

Ridge  forest,  39-40,  42,  67,  72,  91,  168— 

169, 171,  187-188, 191,205,237 
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Shahjahanabad,  67,  70,  72 
Shah  Jahan s  fort,  128 
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Yamuna,  15,40,69,71,  168,  171,218-219 
Delhi  draughtsmen,  132 

Delhi  Town  Planning  Committee,  67—68,  72, 123 
Delhi  University,  237 
democratisation,  55,  225 
Department  ot  Science  and  Arts,  London,  126 
Doric  Temple,  Bowood  House,  England,  184 
Dufferm,  Lord  (‘Earl  of  Ava’),  35,  38 
Durbars  at  Delhi 
1877,39,46,216 
1903,39-40 

1911-12,  39-40,  69,218,241 
Dutt,  Batukeshwar,  40 

E 

Earl  of  Crewe,  130 

East  India  Company,  21—22,  25,  46 

Edwardian  Baroque  style,  54—55,  61n21, 

171,  182,  184, 199,237,258 
Edwardian  Wrenaissance,  50 
Edward  VII,  40,  55 
Egypt,  33 


Elizabethan  Renaissance  architecture,  35 
England,  49 

English  Landscape  Style,  185 
Escort  Lines,  204 
European  arts,  47 

European  classical  renaissance  architecture,  93 
Expressionists,  49 

F 

Fatehpur  Sikri,  251 

Federal  Capital  of  Australia,  Canberra,  55 

Fir  Tree  Cottage,  Surrey,  52 

Flagstaff  Road,  42 

Flagstaff  Tower,  69 

Fletcher,  Sir  Banister,  49 

Forster,  E.M.,  70 

Fort  William,  21,31 

France,  50,  75 

French  Beaux-Arts  tradition,  50,  56,  244 
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George  V,  King,  40,  42,  217,  219,  238 
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Germany,  49,  59 
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Govan,  R.E.  Grant,  42 
Government  House,  Calcutta,  21—23, 
28-29,34,67,168,237 
arched  gateway,  32 
Ballroom,  30 
Breakfast  Room,  29 
central  block  of,  29 
Curzon’s  renovation,  40 
difference  between  Kedleston  Hall  and,  30—31 
floor  plan,  29 
interior  of,  3 1 

marble  busts  of  Caesars,  28—29 
Marble  Hall,  29-30 
material  used,  29 
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south  face,  30 
spaces,  31—32 
staircase,  29 
Throne  Room,  30 
Gradidge,  Robert,  17 
Great  War,  78 
Griffin,  Mahony,  56 
Griffin,  Walter  Burley,  57 
Guimard,  Hector,  49 
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Habraken,  N.J.,  135 
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Haussmann,  Baron,  218 
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hill  stations,  213 

Himachal  Pradesh,  34 

Home  House  (Portman  Square,  London),  26 
Hoosain,  MirToojamoul,  126 
Horta, Victor,  49 

Hoshang  Shah’s  tomb  at  Mandu,  76 
hotel  industry,  212 
House,  Roberts,  236 
House  at  Goddards,  Surrey,  52 
The  House  at  Grange,  Ramsgate,  Kent,  52 
Howard,  Ebenezer 
diagram  for  Garden  City,  54 
Howrah,  213 
Hume,  Allan  Octavian,  34 
Hussey,  Christopher,  17 
Hyderabad,  215 
Hyderabad  House,  218 
Hyderabad  Residency,  24—25 
decorative  features,  25 
design  of  the  staircase,  27 
gateways,  33 
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Imperial  Delhi,  69,  72 
Imperial  Delhi  Committee,  130 
Imperial  Porphyry,  81 
Improvement  Trusts,  214 

Indian  architecture,  canonical  texts  on,  127-128 
Indian  Civil  Service,  46 
Indian  Institute  of  Advanced  Study,  39 
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Irwin,  Lord,  35,  38,  78,  89,  217 
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J 

Jacob,  Swinton,  126,  130—131 

Jeypore  Portfolio,  1 26 

‘Jacobethan’  style,  35,  37—38 

Jaipur  Column,  13,78,82—85,  122,  131 

Jama  Masjid  of  Shahjahanabad,  72 

Jamshedpur,  2 1 2—2 1 3 

Jang,  Nawab  Dilawar,  22 
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